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PREFACE 



This report contains a brief summary of the discussions of the 1968 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Regulations for 
State Plan Programs which interpret this Act, the State Plan Guide, 
and the working papers presented at the National Conference on State 
Plan Development, held March 25-27, 1969, in Covington, Kentucky. 



The 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave new 
direction and new emphasis to vocational education programs. In order 
to study these new programs and understand the intent of this legisla- 
tion, nine regional conferences were held throughout the country. In 
addition to the conference held in Covington, Kentucky, on State Plan 
Development, eight other national conferences were held to discuss the 
major provisions of the Act. The subjects of these conferences and the 
places in which they were held are: 

Research Cooperative Programs 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Minneapolis, Minnesota 

February 18-20, 1969 February 26-28, 1969 



Exemplary Programs 
Atlanta, Georgia 
March 12-14, 1969 

Residential Facilities * 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
February 26-28, 1969 



Curriculum Development 
Dallas, Texas 
March 5-7, 1969 

Handicapped 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
February 25-27, 1969 



Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Omaha, Nebraska 
February 24-26, 1969 



Disadvantaged 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 

March 12-14, 1969 



Many persons contributed to this National Conference. The Conference 
staff is especially grateful to the staff members from the U. S, Office 
of Education for their contribution, to the consultants who presented 
papers and discussed these with* Conference participants, to representa- 
tives from the many organizations and agencies for their contributions 
during the Conference. Sincere appreciation is given to the President 
Motor Inn for providing the facilities for the Conference and for the 
extra effort made to make the participants comfortable and the Conference 
a success. Special thanks is given to the staff in the Northern Kentucky 
Vocational School for their assistance and to the staff in the Department 
of Education in preparing and duplicating materials needed for the 
Conference , 

The preparation of this report was supported by a contract with the 
Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
The views expressed in this document do not necessarily reflect the 
position and policy of the U, S, Office of Education. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 provides for great expansion 
of existing programs and for new programs, services, and activities in 
vocational education. The Act requires the states to broaden their 
scope of services; to be more effective in assessing the needs of the 
people for vocational training and the requirements of the labor market; 
to be more objective in program planning and development; and more syste- 
matic and thorough in evaluating the progress and outcomes of the states 
in determining their vocational education needs at the State, regional, 
and local levels and in determining the level of financial support of 
programs within the State. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 is a complicated Act which 
will require careful analysis. It will require clearly designed methods 
and strategies for State Plan development, program implementation, and 
evaluation. This calls for new insights, broader concepts of occupa- 
tional education and manpower development, and new alliances with other 
people in education and with people outside of education. It requires 
each state and territory to reorient, redevelop, and reorganize its 
present State Plan for vocational education. 

In writing the State Plan it is important and highly significant that 
we understand the actions of Congress, the U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Vocational Association, and others which led to the passage 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, and other related legis- 
lation affecting occupational education and manpower development. It 
is equally important that we understand the steps that were taken, and 
by whom, to implement this Act, 

Congress strongly believed that the public had something to say about 
vocational education and that they should be heard. The Act indicates 
that Congress expects widespread involvement of the people in spelling 
out the things that need attention in shaping vocational education in 
the years ahead. This is indicated the provisions for the National 
Advisory Council, the State Advisory Councils, the mandate that the 
State Advisory Council shall hold annually a public meeting to give 
the public an opportunity to voice its opinions about vocational educa- 
tion and the mandate that the State Board for Vocational Education shall 
consult with the Advisory Council in shaping the State Plan for Vocational 
Education, The State Board also is required to hold a public hearing 
on the State Plan before it is approved and to provide for hearings 
on applications for programs that are not approved if the applicants 
desire such hearings. These are clear indications that the Congress 
expects the general public to be actively involved in shaping the course 
of vocational education in the future. The U, S. Office of Education 
has the responsibility to determine the intent of Congress, This in- 
cludes a review of all actions by Congress which l<?d to the passage 
of the Act, including committee hearings, committee meetings, and the 
joint conference sessions and actions of the two chambers of Congress. 

With this information, the U. S. Office of Education has developed 

the regulations for State Plan programs which govern Federally-supported 

vocational education and developed a guide for writing the State Plan. 
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The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 makes it necessary that 
eacli state and territory prepare a plan which consists of three parts: 

(1) the administrative plan provisions necessary to conform to the re- 
quirements of the Act and applicable State laws, rules, and regulations; 

(2) an annual program plan which is submitted each year giving the pro- 
grams, services, and activities to be carried out during the year; and 

(3) a long-range plan which shall be revised annually. The State Plan 
shall include adequate evidence to show that it was developed in the 
light of the occupational education needs of the people of the State 
and the requirements of the labor market. 

In planning the National Conference on Methods and Strategies for State 
Plan Development, it was recognized that the states needed help in plan- 
ning and evaluating programs of vocational education and in determining 
staff requirements for getting the job done. The role of the State 
Advisory Council and its relation to the State Board of Education is 
important in program planning and program evaluation. In order to bring 
this help to, the Conference participants, five outstanding authorities 
were asked to present papers on program planning, implementation, and 
evaluation, including the role of the State Advisory Council and its 
relation to the State Board of Education. Models were presented in 
the papers on planning at the State level (annual and long-range), plan- 
ning at the local level, and on program evaluation. Other models may 
be used. The papers presented do not give the answers to all the prob- 
lems that stated will have in program planning, implementation, and 
evaluation, but they do give helpful guides to the solution of these 
problems. The principles presented in these papers can be applied in 
any state regardless of its size. 

The staff in the U, S. Office of Education brought to the Conference 
a tentative draft of the Regulations for State Plan Programs and of 
the State Plan Guide, These were discussed fully and suggestions for 
improvement were accepted for inclusion in the final draft of both 
the Regulations and the State Plan Guide. Both the Regulations and 
the State Plan Guide are to be used as the framework and guidelines 
for the development of State Plans which will include both annual and 
long-range programs of vocational education and the administrative 
provisions for carrying them out. 
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The general goal of the National Conference on State Plans was to gen- 
erate sufficient explication of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968, the Regulations on State Plan Programs which interpret the Act f 
and the State Plan Guide so as to provide guidelines to State adminis- 
trators of vocational education programs in the development of their 
State Plans, and to suggest ways and means of formulating State Plans 
so that essential requirements are met and essential interests* and needs 
are satisfied. The specific objectives of the total project uere to; 

1. Interpret the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 
especially wherein they impact upon the formulation of 
and the content of State Plans* 

2. Present and interpret the Regulations for State Plan 
Programs prepared by the U. S. Office of Education for 
use by the states in the preparation of their State Plans 
for Vocational Education. 

3. Present and interpret the State Plan Guide, prepared by 

the U. S. Office of Education for use by the states in 
the preparation of their State Plans for Vocational 
Education. ~ 

4. Develop a sbt of working papers which will serve as sup- 
plementary guidelines to individual states in the formula- 
tion of their State Plan. 

5. Provide for an exchange of ideas among top-level State 
administrators of vocational education programs and 
others regarding the content of and strategies for de- 
veloping acceptable State Plans. 

6. Insure that all ideas among administrators of vocational 
education programs and others concerning the development 
of new State Plans are considered, either at the National 
Conference on State Plans, or at each of the nine regional 
conferences, supported by the U. S. Office of Education, 
and that all meritorious ideas will be disseminated to all 
states and territories. 

7. Provide resource materials to the states and territories 
that should aid them in the development of their State 
Plans and which, hopefully, will merit acceptance and imple- 
mentation on July 1, 1969. 
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May I express my appreciation for the invitation to come here. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to participate in this Conference. I am glad 
you came to Kentucky. On behalf of the Commonwealth and the Department 
of Education, I welcome you to our State. We feel honored in hosting this 
Conference for representatives from 50 states and 4 territories and repre- 
sentatives from the U. S, Office of Education and the U. S. Government 
and representatives of groups interested in vocational education in this 
State and throughout the nation. We do feel honored in having you here. 

Never before in our history have we had such a distinguished group of 
people come to our State to consider the vocational education problems of 
the nation and to lay plans for improvement and expansion of the vocational 
education program, . • • 

You probably know that the Department of Education contracted with the 
U, S. Office of Education to hold this Conference, I really want you 
to have a good time and eat what you want. An excellent program has been 
planned and arranged. Certainly those responsible are to be highly compli- 
mented. The Department of Education in Kentucky is happy to work with 
the U. S. Office of Education. I recognize the contribution which the 
U, S. Office of Education has made to education in this country. I ap- 
preciate the fine relationship existing between the Kentucky Department 
of Education and the U, S. Office of Education. We are happy to work with 
you people and arrange for this program. 




I come before you with a great deal of pride today, I am proud of the 
pregress that vocational education has made in Kentucky. I feel we have 
made great progress. It is proper and fitting that I, at this time, ex- 
press my appreciation to Dr. Lamar, Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Vocational Education, and Mr. Hilton, former Assistant Superintendent 
of Vocational Education, and other people in this field, I congratulate 
them for their leadership. We are fortunate to have such men in Kentucky 
directing the program of vocational education. 

I understand the purpose of this Conference. I know it is a significant 
Conference, I know vocational education faces a great challenge in the 
future, I know the need for vocational education stands out clearly, 

I know if the educational leadership is to meet this challenge it must 
recognize the need for certain changes and improvements and make appropri- 
ate adjustments. If this group here is representative of the people 
throughout this country who want to advance the cause of vocational educa- 
tion, I am thoroughly convinced that you will have a productive Conference 
and the leadership of vocationarl education in this country is in good 
hands. . 

We are proud you came to Kentucky, and we hope you come back. If the 
Department of Education can do any service for you, please do not hesitate 
to call upon us. 
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IN KENTUCKY 



James Hilary Mulligan — Lawyer, Lexington, 1844-1915 



The moonlight falls the softest 
In Kentucky; 

The summer days come of test 
In Kentucky; 

Friendship is the strongest, 

Love's light glows the longest; 

Yet, wrong is always wrongest 
In Kentucky * 

Life's burdens bear the lightest 
In Kentucky; 

The home fires burn the brightest 
In Kentucky; 

While players are the keenest, 

Cards come, out the meanest, 

The pocket empties cleanest 
In Kentucky. 

The sun shines ever brightest 
In Kentucky; 

The breezes whisper lightest 
In Kentucky; 

Plain girls are the fewest, 

Maiden's eyes are the bluest, 

Their little hearts are truest 
In Kentucky. 

The song birds are the sweetest 
In Kentucky 

The thoroughbreds arc fleetest 
In Kentucky 

Mountains tower proudest, 

Thunder peals the loudest, 

The landscape is the grandest - 

And politics - the damnedest . 
In Kentucky. 
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ORIENTATION AND CHARGE TO THE CONFERENCE 

by 

Grant Venn 



I would like to set the stage for what I think is one of the most creative, 
most forward-looking pieces of education legislation Congress has passed. 

It speaks more to the real problems of American education than any other 
law now on the books. 

I have an idea that the chief criticism of American public schools today 
comes more from their success than from their failure. We have done so 
well the kinds of things the public has thought for decades that American 
public schools should be doing, we have created problems in a new kind of 
technological age — problems of a serious nature—because we are still 
doing essentially what we did 50 or 60 years ago. 

We have done so well that the schools really are not relevant in terms 
of the needs of young people; and also in terms of the needs of a lot 
of adults who now need to be reeducated. The schools do not generally 
allow people to continue their learning to meet the demands of an eco- 
nomic society which is now largely technological. What I think we need 
in the schools, more than anything else, is to learn to do some different 
things so we can learn to do some things differently. I think this Act, 
above all others that have been passed by Congress, spells out opportuni- 
ties for the schools to do some different things for all youngsters in 
the schools and to do some of the same things better. 

.1 think now that many of our young people have got to do some different 
things. And this Act gives us the leeway, the opportunity, and the possi- 
bility of doing these different things, establishing some new relation- 
ships, which we have not had as an educational community: with business 

and industry— the employer — and with other aspects of our society. Voca- 
tional educators have dealt more with these. segments than has any other 
group in education, but education as a whole must deal consistently with 
them if education is really to prove vital and effective for large numbers 
of our young people. 




First, I would like to explain why I think this Act was passed and why it 
is so significant. 

The first major reason for the passage of these Amendments, I think, was 
the lack of relevance in education for many students in our schools. We 
still have close to a million young people a year who do not complete high 
schools, who are forced to enter the labor market with almost a minimum 
of high school education. Today, in my judgment, every young person must 
have some salable occupational skills in order to enter the labor market, 
and, unfortunately, an academic education is not sufficient for entry 
level employment in most occupational fields. The lack of relevance in 
the schools is shown by the differences we see on our campuses today. 

We also see it in the high schools and even in the junior high schools. 

A recent study indicates that across this Nation, in those schools pri- 
marily related to the vocational-technical kinds of programs, we have 
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not had student riots, we have not had student dissent and the other major 
problems we have had in other kinds of institutions. I think there is a 
reason for this. I think it is because many of these young people have 
some goals s< 2 t and some purposes defined — some reasons for being in school — 
and they have some knowledge about how to build a bridge from where they 
are to a role as a participating adult. 

I think this is one reason the vocational education amendments are very 
significant. . 

The second reason Congress voted as it did on this statute, I believe, 
is that during the past year or so we have begun to get some feedback 
from other kinds of Federally-funded programs which attempted to solve 
some of the problems of a technological society. I am speaking, for ex- 
ample, of the Manpower Development and Training Program, operated by a 
division in our Bureau. I am thinking also of the Job Corps, the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, and the other programs set up primarily with Federal 
funds. I am not speaking against those programs, because I think they 
are fundamental and necessary, but they are essentially remedial and cor- 
rective in nature. They speak to a problem which has gotten so severe 
that it requires an immediate crisis response. 

I think three or four years of cooperation with these programs has deter- 
mined that they do not really get at the substantive problem, which goes 
much deeper. It may in some cases stop the bleeding; this is the first 
necessity. But what do we do in terms of the prevention of human failure 
and the development of human resources? 

We have laws in every one of the 50 states which require students to be in 
school up to a certain age. It seems to me, then, relevant that we have 
programs in those schools which would make all these youngsters successful. 

I don't mean which would make them non-failures, because all of us have 
areas in which we fail, but I mean programs which allow every individual 
to have some area of success, which will allow him to develop self-dignity 
and a self-image; which'will allow a person to continue to learn rather 
than to force him to give up, 

I think the backlash and feedback from some of these remedial programs 
indicated to Congress that we need more than remedies. We need a program 
that gets at the root of the problem. No legislation speaks to this type 
of question as well as the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, because it speaks to the whole educational problem. 

The third reason, I think, for the 1968 Amendments is the changing nature 
of work. As those of us who have been involved in. the administration of 
the previous vocational acts know, they were geared to occupational areas. 

Some of these occupational areas are changing in nature and some are de- 
clining in terms of total work force demands. 

As we look ahead to the next 20, 30, 40, 50 years, none of us believe we 
can predict what kinds of occupations we should be preparing for specifically. 
The changing nature of work is such that while this Act spells out new ap- 
proaches to new occupational areas, it also significantly asks us to prepare 
people in terms of the needs of people, not just in terms of the occupational 



needs nl l.hc par l.i c: u La r occupy I i oiiaf areas. The emphasis of t.h/s Ac I 
is < j n people. We arc going to have a spread oi* differences of aspirations, 
differences of ability, differences of opportunity, differences of all 
kinds to which the Vocational Education Amendments must speak. 

In 1 he words of Commissioner Allen, "There is no more serious dilemma with 
which education must wrestle and seek to resolve than that of affording 
students the increasingly specialized and technical training they must 
have to function in modern society while at the same time educating them 
as individuals and as human beings, as men and women who surely cannot 
fulfill themselves without some experience and understanding of the age- 
old ideas and concerns and creations of man." 

While we have to give people some sort of specific job skills with which 
to enter the labor market, we realize that the changing nature of work 
demands a flexible work force. 

I think the fourth reason the 1968 Amendments were passed unanimously 
by the Congress is the fundamental rigidity of the educational system. 

If you pick up the 1969 almanac and look at the section on education, 
you will find a description of the educational system of this country 
plus a little description of what are considered the outstanding educa- 
tional institutions in this country. And any one of you can name them; 
we have been naming the same institutions for years. 

> 

The definition of education is so rigid in the mind of the public and in 
the minds of educators that a very rigid concept has developed of what 
kinds of programs should be funded. Because we had a labor market in the 
past that demanded powerful bodies instead of skilled hands and educated 
brains, our schools selected out those who would provide the muscle power. 
But times have changed. As we know, there are few unskilled jobs now 
available, but our rigid school system continues to select out for non- 
existent jobs. 

Those are the reasons I believe that Congress passed the 1968 Amendments. 
These Amendments offer a unique responsibility and a unique opportunity 
for leadership in American education — not just in vocational-technical 
education, but for the whole concept of education in a technological 
society. 

Congress placed a pretty heavy weight on the shoulders of State and local 
administrators in terms of deadlines and in terms of the complexity of 
this piece of legislation. 

I think we must develop the guidelines. State plans, and local plans by 
taking advantage of the opportunities for new direction. Several parts 
of the Act, as we well know, spell out the new directions in which we 
must move. I think we have to see these, very frankly, as opportunities 
to serve a new clientele and new kinds of people, rather than as restric- 
tions on programs which we feel are fundamentally doing a good job. I 
don’t think the new directions were determined by Congress to negate some 
of the things we are doing, but rather as an expansion of what we have 
been doing successfully to serve new people. 



In fact, Congress felt that our group has the know-how to move in new 
directions more quickly and more effectively than any other group of edu- 
cators in the educational system of this country. 

The spectrum of the law is very broad. At one end of the spectrum of 
"musts" &re the disadvantaged and the handicapped; at the other end there 
is the new technology, which in many cases is more sophisticated and re- 
quires much more skill and understanding than is required for a four-year 
college degree. 

Then vie are feeling pressures from business and industry which wants us 
to train for specific jobs at different times in accordance with the 
dictates of the economy. 



Another thing we must do is to take advantage of this Act by developing 
some new alliances for the support of the program. I think this Act calls 
for that in several different ways: It calls for it in the creation of 

the National Advisory Council — a group quite different from the one we’ve 
had. Also, in the establishment of the State advisory councils, which 
have new authority, new makeup, and new responsibilities. These two groups 
give us an opportunity to develop alliances with people at the national, 
State, and local levels which we have not had before. 



We have worked, for a long time in this area of education without adequate 
support and without adequate understanding. Now, however, there is a 
great deal more interest in and many more people concerned with this 
program. We won’t be as isolated from the State superintendent, from 
the district superintendent, and from the business, labor, and political 
leadership in each state as we have been in the past when we get the kind 
of funds that are^authorized in this Act: close to a billion dollars 

a year. 





ink we can get thdSe^fupds from Congress if we are behind the 



>arn by ourselves. 
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However, we are going to have to be somewhat out of the spotlight. By 
that I mean that we need allies, but we also want to carry this program 
on under the umbrella of the regular educational system in this country. 
We don’t want to become separated from the school system we already have. 
We are going to make it work. 



I think we must put ourselves in the position of being as responsive as 
we possibly can to the new kinds of positions spelled out in the Act. 



Now we can respond in several different ways. We can respond negatively. 
It’s easy to say, because it’s true, that we. haven’t enough money, we 
haven’t enough time, we haven’t enough staff; and* I will wager that there 
is not a single state that would concede it has near enough money, staff, 
or time to do this job properly. But if we all respond to these negative 
instincts, then the effect of our response is going to be felt by those 
who provide the funds, those in the legislative halls of the states and 
in the Congress of this country. Their reaction will be: We can’t really 

provide funds to a group that says it can’t do the job. 
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So, I think our response has to be M Yes, we can do it; we are ready to 
go; we will do the best we can; all you have to do is give us the money 
to do it with; give us a chance to run, and we will show you what we can 
do . 

I think this is the kind of response we have to make to a Congress that 
is reviewing our authorizations. We have to be responsive to the oppor- 
tunities presented by this Act and not be deterred by the handicaps, 

I can say that the staff in the Office of ✓Education has been working 
full time, plus,, to get out the guidelines and the information required. 

We may not have done the job the way we intended; but we have the best 
talent, the best know-how, the best experience necessary to get this job 
done. There is no one else in the country who can do it as well as the 
vocational education group, 

I think this is the kind of position we ought to take. Now, among our- 
selves, we can sort of wring the towel a little. But I don T t think we 
ought to shed tears in the sight of those people who have picked this 
group to lead American education in these new directions. I think we 
ought to run as hard as we can with this new law right now. 

I know there are things in it that some of us may not agree with entire- 
ly; but I think we must respond as f, eager beavers," because I really be- 
lieve — and I know you do — that there isn f t another segment of education 
or another segment of people in this country that could responu as well 
as this group and could do the job that vocational educators have. Once 
we start in that direction confidently, I think the necessary funds and 
the necessary support are going to follow. But you just don't bet on 
the guy who says publicly that he doesn’t think he can win. So in every 
situation, let’s talk as if we are going to win. 

Furthermore, we have a real opportunity to lead American education. I 
just don't think education for the professions can help the young man 
in school who finds himself ineffective in the classroom in certain areas. 
However, this same young man, if given an opportunity, may display a 
real talent in vocational-technical education. On the other hand, the 
brightest one in the classroom should be given a chance at vocational 
education. He could do so much more in this area than if he were shoved 
off into college preparatory classes. As we know, only 20 percent of 
the jobs in the labor market require the entrant to hold a college degree. 

We now have the opportunity to educate the principals, the superintendents, 
the guidance counselors, and the English teachers who have been forced 
into a rather narrow definition of education. The fact is that in a tech- 
nological society, you don't have a liberal education unless you have 
occupational skills. Our society has changed so much that occupational 
skill, in my judgment, becomes part of an education for everyone, and 
without it an individual doesn’t have an education, I think we ought 
to grasp this opportunity for leadership. 

Now, I want to say a few words about the opportunity for planning. First, 

I want to mention the five-year plan which is spelled out in the guide" 
linos. I know, and you know very well, that we aren't going to have by 
July 1 all of the data we need to spell out what the states are going 




to bo doing live years from now. We know this, but we don T t want to 
go back to Congress without having some kind of judgment from the 50 states 
about their needs, what they plan to do with this program. I would like to 
go to Congress and say, n Hcrc r s what the states say they need to do the job; 
here are some of the things they are going to do; and here are the ways they 
ai’e going to do them.” ' ’ 

Now, next year the states will turn in another five-year plan, and by that 
time we will know how to do things better; we should have more manpower 
and more funds. However, right now we must provide information and new 
directions to Congress and to our legislatures. I know we can spell out 
a hopeful direction, using the data that we have to spell out a program 
that makes sense in terms of the needs of our young people and adults. 

We must say, f, Here is the best plan we can come up with; it will be better 
next year.” The Office of Education has the responsibility to review 
these State plans; and we fully understand that we won f t have time the 
first year to come up with a leak-proof State plan. I want you to know 
that we will deal with them in that manner. Our whole purpose is to be of 
assistance to you. We f re not here to be, and we don T t intend to be, criti- 
cal or negative. 

The other thing I would mention is the opportunity for planning which the 
National Advisory Council presents. The National Advisory Council has 
met several times and I want to tell you a little story because I think 
it is significant. This National Advisory Council is not made up entirely 
of people who are especially knowledgeable about vocational education. 

Some of them are downright ignorant about vocational education. During 
the first meeting, we raised a question about the budget. The Council 
adopted a draft resolution in which it asked for a very small amount of 
money to fund the Amendments relative to the authorization. The resolu- 
tion didn't even take the position that we should ask for the total authori- 
zation. The thing that is interesting is that at the second meeting the 
Council members said, ”Wait a minute: we went off half cocked here.” 

They turned right around and passed a resolution for full funding on the 
bill because they decided the American public needed it, and the youngsters 
needed it. 

Now the interesting thing to me is that this group came out with full 
support for full funding; full support from a group of people which could 
in no way be considered dominated by a vested interest group such as voca- 
tional educators. The majority are not vocational educators. Because 
our National and State Advisory Councils are so independent,' I think what 
they say is going to be much more effective than what I would say or what 
anyone says who is in a vested interest position insofar as vocational 
education appropriations are concerned. And I think their recommendations, 
which they have the responsibility of making, are going to be much more 
helpful in the halls of Congress than the recommendations Jbhat we who are 
directly related to vocational education may make. 

We have the opportunity to sit with these Council members, eyeball to 
eyeball, and point out how vocational education can help the groups speci- 
fied in the Amendments. These State Advisory Councils' are going to provide 
a speaking platform on which many people in the State will focus much 
more than they would to the position that you or I might take as State 



or Fo<l<; ml adin inis Ira tors of vocational education. So 1 think, again, 
wc have the opportunity to involve a large number of people — recognized 
and knowledgeable people — in the development, support, and explanation 
of plans. The independence of these Councils is invaluable to us. It is 
sometimes going to be abrasive, but it f s going to.be much more worthwhile. 
11 will create change and point us in the new directions we want to go. 
-Also, I have in the back of my mind, having been a superintendent of 
schools for a number of years, that if the superintendent can't sell his 
own school board, he can't sell the whole community. And I think maybe 
this is the kind of testing board, the kind of sounding board we have 
now for vocational education — one we didn’t have before. 

It's much easier to come to an agreement with people who are knowledge- 
able about our field than it is with people who are not. Furthermore, 
the Councils are able to give us some advice. You know, a lot of these 
people who give us advice are our friends; they don't see our faults. 

I am not saying that Council members are not friends, but I am saying 
they are in a position to be able to point out, objectively, some of our 
weakness, thereby giving us a chance to grow stronger in those areas. 

I would point out, too, that we have extolled the virtues of the local 
advisory committee in all of our occupational areas and in most of our 
efforts in vocational education. We have found that you just can't get 
the job done at the local level if you don't have advisory committees. 

This applies equally well to the State and the Nation and we can use them 
in this same manner and accomplish these same kinds of things. 

Now I would like to talk about the meaning of the regulations and guide- 

lines. First, I want to preface* my remarks by saying we don't have, all 
the answers in the Office of Education. (Some of you will say you knew 
that already.) And we aren't going to have all the answers when we have 
sets of regulations and guidelines in our hands. A set of regulations 
can be changed at any time; a set of guidelines can be changed at any 
time; and if we don't change them in a year or so after we have tried 
them, I think there may be something wrong. We have to change. 

So what we have are the best ideas we can get from the hundreds of comments 

and suggestions we have received. We have had a lot of input and we also 
have some specifics which the law spells out and that we must follow. 

I will just say, as we look at some of these things and become conceited 
about their specificity, check back against the law and you will find 
many times that the Office of Education staff had no alternatives. 

The law actually spells it out. "Not necessarily leading to a baccalau- 
reate degree" is the language of the law. So it's necessarily put that 
way in the regulations. 

Now, admittedly, as I have mentioned before, we have our problems in 
time, money, and manpower; but our response has to be in terms of taking 
what Congress has given us and running with it and doing the best job 
that we can in the time we have. We must understand that the State plan 
that comes in this year is not the State plan ad infinitum , that the 
rules and regulations and guidelines are not rules and regulations 
ad infinitum and that we can get changes in the law whetfit appears 
wise and necessary. And Congress is perfectly willing to consider 
changes . 
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INTKHPHKTATION OF 'IT IK VOCATIONAL K DUCAT I ON AMENDMENT OF 19G8 

by 

Loon P. Mi near 



As you look at. (he Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, you will see 
that it is not at all the same kind of legislation as the Smith-Hughes 
or George -Barden Acts as we have known them over the years. We are wonder- 
ing, and you should be wondering, unless you and your superintendent or 
commissioner have already settled this, just what manner or type of internal 
structure for administration should be developed. This will be the responsi- 
bility of each state. 

In the Office of Education we face the same problem. In the Office of 
Education we have bits and pieces of vocational education tucked in various 
bureaus and divisions all over the office. It is very difficult to admin- 
ister this Act, with very little responsibility and with bits and pieces 
of the program in many places. We now have bureau structures. We have 
EPDA in another bureau. We have regional offices. To deal effectively 
with the program in the Office of Education, we established a coordinating 
group, involving persons in my bureau and representation from other divi- 
sions and bureaus that have responsibilities for parts of the program, 

I am chairman of the group. 

Such a coordinating committee may not be necessary in your state. But some 
type of administrative organization must be set up in each State Department 
of Education so that you may have a single united program. How you do this 
is up to you. The law does not say that we are to second guess you. But, 
in the U. S. Office of Education, the Commissioner appointed a comprehensive, 
across-the-board, bureau-wide, division-wide coordinating committee, which 
the Director of Vocational Education chairs. It meets in the office of 
the Director of Vocational Education, on call, to discuss any intra or inter- 
bureau matters which concern vocational education or the implementation 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, 

Some states do not have comprehensive State Departments of Education, 

They have State Departments for Vocational Education separate from other 
parts. Some kind of organization is necessary so that other groups and 
organizations outside vocational education but who are concerned with it 
have a voice. Other organizations and agencies are concerned with the 
handicapped, the disadvantaged, and other groups needing vocational educa- 
tion and should have a voice in programs for these people. An in-house' 
group or a coordinating council is recommended to secure this communication 
and understanding. 

Some of the State Directors, in talking with us, have expressed concern 
about the Act, and well they should, it is a totally new kind of operation 
in the State Department. Each state must adjust to the new Act, The in- 
house coordinating group also has involved people from other_j)rograms who 
are now becoming a vital part of the actual support for vocational educa- 
tion and do not feel antagonistic toward the program. 

A state to participate in any benefit under the law must have appointed a 
State Advisory Council 90 days prior to the time the law becomes effective 



on July 1, 1969. Several states have expressed their concern about some 
aspects of the Advisory Councils. We have recorded their concern and 
will try to submit them at the appropriate time to Congress with your 
requested changes in the Act. . But in the intervening time it is not pos- 
sible for us to fund any state* without a State Advisory Council. Since 
the Act calls for the committee to be appointed 90 days prior to the time 
the law becomes effective, or April 1, it is imperative that Advisory 
Councils, if not already appointed, be appointed as soon as possible. 

We should be fully cognizant of the implications of the Act for post- 
secondary vocational education. A new Bill has been introduced into 
Congress, a two billion dollar Bill for community colleges, which would 
separate vocational education in the high schools and junior college pro- 
grams. i This would separate from you the responsibility for post-high- 
school ! vocational programs. You need to be concerned about this. The 
reason community colleges are concerned, I am told, is that they feel, 
for some reason, they have not been given adequate leadership from the 
State Directors. The community colleges are trying to move out in occu- 
pational training. There is a broad based discussion going on over 
the country about the advisability of maintaining the community colleges 
within the State Department of Education. 

Some actual legislation is going on in various places that affect post- 
secondary education. I think some 11 or 13 states have some separation 
now or always have had or are in the various stages of discussing this 
problem. I urge you to make certain that you are giving all the leader- 
ship possible to whatever post-secondary institutions that are within 
your purview. If we lose these programs, let it not be from lack r of trying 
on our part — to that end we are trying to add to our staff in Washington 
people who are cognizant of the community college field. Congress expects 
a definite growth in this post-secondary program, so I take this oppor- 
tunity to urge the State Directors and the State Department people not 
to ignore the implications in this Act for post-secondary vocational 
education. 

The State Director is responsible for the Research Coordinating Unit. 

He may operate it out of his shop or contract it out with any institution 
that he and the State Board see fit. The State Director is responsible 
under the State Plan to the State Board of Education and to the U. S. 

Office of Education for the Research Coordinating Unit. The U. S, Office 
of Education must hold the State Directors responsible for the supervision 
of the Research Coordinating Unit, either to operate it directly or under 
contract. If the Research Coordinating Unit is in a State university, 
it does not discharge the State Director's responsibility for it. The 
contract he signs cannot be a contract which removes this responsibility 
from the State Director. 

The State Board of Education and its staff are responsible for vocational edu 
cation and must have full charge of employing and supervising teachers, de- 
termining curriculum and admission requirements, and determining content and 
organization of courses. I think this is related to P. L. 90-577, called the 
Inter-Governmental Cooperation Act. : This is particularly important to State 
Directors and State Superintendents. One or two states have already explored 
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I Ik? poss i hi Li lies of opo rating under this Act. P. L. 90-577 says the 
Governor may organize his internal operations in the manner he sees fit, 
provided he has the approval of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Commissioner of Education. The burden of proof is on 
the Governor. If any states decide to go in this direction as the result 
of this Public Law, they must provide the kind of communications required 
in this Act. If the Governor proposes something else other than a single 
board of vocational education with responsibility for secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult education, the burden of proof is on the State admin- 
istration. Can they do the job more efficiently, with less money, and 
with less staff? In other words, can they do it more efficiently than 
it is now presently being done? We hold in our office the concept of a 
single board of education and a single State Director for Vocational Educa- 
tion. However, if a state can come up with a split or a different kind 
of arrangement, I am certain the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Commi ssioner, and . the Associate Commissioner in our office will follow 
the law. 

Another matter that has come up for discussion is that of youth organiza- 
tions. It is the policy of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to assist in every way possible. The Office of Education is trying to 
help young people within this policy. I recommend to you something that 
has been very helpful to me. We have decided to develop within the Office 
of Education a monthly meeting with the executive secretaries and the na- 
tional advisors of all the youth organizations. I try to find out not only 
what they are doing but what we can do to help them. We meet as a group. 

I get reports from them as to their activities and I try to find out from 
them just what they are trying to do and what we can do in the Office of 
Education to help them. I find that there is quite a bit of difference of 
opinion in some states as to what is a "proper" youth organization. I find 
that we have in the Business and Office Education program both the Office 
of Education Association and the Future Business Leaders of America. The 
State Directors Association has attempted to iron out some of the differ- 
ences in these two groups. I have not assumed that it was my responsibility 
to decide between youth organizations. I have invited both the Future 
Business Leaders of America and the Office of Education Association members 
into my office to try to resolve their diff erences. The relationship 
of youth organizations within vocational education is an integral part 
of the curriculum, and it i s up to you in the states to see that it is 
operated that way. The states determine the curriculum and not the Fed- 
eral Government. Because of the policy of the Secretary and because of 
the housing problem, we have asked some of the organizations that have 10 
to 12 employees that are not Federal employees to seek housing elsewhere 
unless the Secretary or Commissioner decides we should have another floor 
for the office and then we would be glad to have them. This should not 
bo looked upon as any effort on our part to cast aside time-honored rela- 
tions with the youth organizations. It is our intention to pick up where 
Dr. Waller Arnold left off and further develop them. We are giving all 
leadership possible from the Federal level. This is minimal. Although 
P. L. 740 gave the Future Farmers of America a sort of protective optional 
relationship, this relationship was optional. It is permissive with the 
Commissioner and not mandatory and this is usually misunderstood by the 
people who have not read P. L. 740. I urge the State Directors to give 
the leadership that is consistent with good vocational education in their 
states to these youth organizations. 



Handicapped persons have a prominent place in the new Vocational Education 
Act. To the extent feasible, handicapped and other disadvantaged persons 
\ should be placed in vocational education programs to the extent they are 

able to benefit from such programs. Our advice to you is to avoid "like 
the plague" any unnecessary segregated kind of classes. Quite a profes- 
sional dispute is going on among the handicapped folks, as you are probably 
aware. There is one school of thought that would like to segregate the 
youngsters in the homes for the blind, deaf, etc. There is another school 
of thought that would like to keep them in the mainstream of public educa- 
tion. We feel that they should be tied into the mainstream of vocational 
education if they are to work in the mainstream of American society. 

What handicapped persons really need is some kind of psycho-therapy. 

The kind of programs developed for the handicapped is to be decided by 
the State Director and local directors of vocational education and their 
staffs. My advice is to avoid segregated classes wherever possible. 
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Dr, Minear further discussed the implications of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, presented the Regulations for State Plan Programs 
governing these Amendments, and presented the State Plan Guide which the 
states shall follow in developing their State Plans, He asked for and 
received suggestions for clarification and changes that needed to be con- 
sidered in the final preparation of the Regulations and State Plan Guide. 
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REGULATIONS FOR STATE PLAN PROGRAMS 

by 

U. S. Office of Education Staff 



The fourth revision of the Regulations for State Plan Programs was pre- 
sented to participants at the Conference by Dr. Leon P. Minear. Dr. Minear 
led a thorough discussion of the document. Many suggestions for revision 
were made by the participants. The representatives of the U. S. Office 
of Education, including the legal counsel, welcomed all suggestions and 
said they would be taken under advisement in preparation of the final 
document. 

The purpose of the Regulations for State Plan Programs is to implement 
the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, which 
provides for Federal grants to states to assist them to maintain, extend, 
and improve existing programs of vocational education, to develop new pro- 
grams of vocational education, and to provide part-time employment for 
youths who need the earnings from such employment to continue their voca- 
tional training on a full-time basis, so that persons of all ages in all 
communities of the State — those in high school, those who have completed 
or discontinued their formal education and are preparing to enter the 
labor market, those who have already entered the labor market but need 
to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, those with special educational 
handicaps, and those in post-secondary schools — will have ready access 
to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, which is 
realistic in the light of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful 
employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability 
to benefit from such training. 

The scope of the Regulations in Part 102 covers allotments to states for 
vocational education programs under Part B; research, training, experi- 
mental, developmental and pilot programs, and dissemination activities 
under Section 131(b) of Part C; exemplary programs and projects under 
Section 142(d) of Part D; residential vocational education schools under 
Section 152 of Part E; consumer and homemaking education under Part F; 
cooperative vocational education programs under Part G; and work-study 
programs for vocational education students under Part H of the Act. 

The Regulations in Part 102, State Vocational Education Programs, are 
applicable to programs of vocational education administered by the State 
Boards for Vocational Education under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, as amended by Title I of the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968, and supersede the Regulations heretofore included in Parts 102, 

103, and 104 of this title which are hereby revoked. 

The Regulations in Part 103 are applicable to grants and contracts by 
the Commissioner for research, training, and related programs in voca- 
tional education pursuant to Section 131(a) of Part C of the Act. 

The Regulations in Part 104 are applicable to grants by the Commissioner 
for exemplary programs and projects in vocational education pursuant to 
Section 142(c) of Part D of the Act. 

The Regulations in Part 105 are applicable to grants by the Commissioner 
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for demonstration residential vocational education schools pursuant to 
Section 151 of Part E, and for grants by the Commissioner to reduce the 
borrowing costs of residential vocational education schools and dormi- 
tories pursuant to Section 153 of Part E of the Act. 

The Regulations in Part 106 are applicable to grants and contracts by 
the Commissioner for curriculum development in vocational and technical 
education pursuant to Part I of the Act. 
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THE STATE PLAN GUIDE 
by 

U. S. Office of Education Staff 

The fourth revision of the State Plan Guide was presented to the Confer- 
ence participants. The U. S. Office of Education staff explained, inter- 
preted, and led a detailed discussion pertaining to the entire document. 

The participants made numerous suggestions for revision of the Guide. 

The U. S. Office of Education said that these suggestions would be taken 
under advisement in preparation of the final document. 

The material in the Guide is generally organized to conform to the order 
of the requirements in the Regulations for State Plan Programs with spe- 
cific references in each section to both the Act and the Regulations. 

The Guide consists of three parts: Part I relates to administrative pro- 

visions* for conducting all vocational education programs, services, and 
activities; Part II contains the long-range program plan provisions which 
set forth objectives and projections for a five-year period; Part III con- 
tains the annual program plan provisions for describing the State 's goals 
for the next year. Each part includes a number of sections and subsections 
required by the Regulations. All items included in the Plan Guide must 
be considered by the State. 

The Guide proposes that legal citations and^quotations from State law, 
policies, and regulations be included in the State Plan proper at the 
appropriate place where applicable. A State may, if more convenient, 
make the citation in the appropriate section and include the quotation 
in an appendix following Part I of the plan. Items in the appendix ‘should , 
however, be clearly cross-referenced to the appropriate section of the 
State Plan. 

The provisions contained in Part I of the approved State Plan constitute 
the basis upon which eligibility of the State for Federal funds is de- 
termined; and become in fact a contract with the Federal Government. 

These.; provisions until appropriately amended are binding upon the State 
Board in the administration of vocational education programs, services 
and activities. Parts II and III of the State Plan are for the most part 
estimates and projections which are not intended to be legally binding 
upon the State, but which are designed to inform the Commissioner of the 
State Board's plans for carrying out vocational education programs on a 
short-term and long-term basis. However, any substantial change in such 
estimates and projections should be the subject of amendments to these 
Parts of the State Plan. In addition to the State Plan itself, all the 
provisions of the Federal Act and Regulations apply to the State's voca- 
tional education program and are binding upon the State. The approved 
plan constitutes a basic document for the administration of vocational 
education programs at State and local levels. 

The Guide contains an outline of required provisions presented in an ac- 
ceptable format to be used by State staffs as a guide in preparing and 
presenting an approvable State Plan. All material in the Guide, other 
than the paragraph and subparagraph headings, indicates the type of infor- 
mation which should be supplied. In some instances, the Guide contains 
interpretations of the Federal statute which are more detailed than those 
contained in the Regulations. 
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The Vocational Education Amendments of 1958, P. L. 90-576, specifies 
requirements in detail for annual and long-range program planning. 
[(Section 123 (a) (4) (5) and (6)] The State Board for Vocational 
Education is the sole agency responsible for the administration of vo- 
cational education and is therefore urged to assume broader responsi- 
bility in planning and coordinating all training programs and activi- 
ties in the State. However, the U. S. Office of Education, at both 
the headquarters and the regional offices, should assume a greater role 
in assisting the states in the development and implementation of their 
plans and programs. 

There is great need for the development and application of an organized, 
systematic planning procedure in which all educational and training 
agencies, public and private, can participate in the public interest. 
Annual and long-range plans should be integral. The State must assume 
greater leadership responsibility in accomplishing this. Only in this 
way does it seem possible that public and private funds can be used 
most effectively and efficiently in meeting all of a state 1 s manpower 
needs. / 
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There are several important elements or factors in any effort to develop 
an effective total unified program plan of vocational and technical 
education: 






a) Study the economic competitive posture of the State with regard 
to the potential for an increasing number of sufficiently at- 
tractive job opportunities, 

b) Identify current and projected trained manpower demand, state- 
wide and locally. 
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Obtain the annual output of or supply of trained non-professional 
graduates (and qualified early leavers) from all training agencies 
and institutions in the State. 

Analyze population and school enrollment characteristics and 
trends to project the potential labor force and those persons 1 
needs , 

Identify and consider all types of existing and proposed schools 
and training mediums and their existing and potential contributions, 

Develop a program plan and cost of a wide range of occupational 
education resources in the form of physical facilities, equipment, 

teachers, and the like. All of these presume the establishment 
of and continuous close working relationships with other State 

agencies. 
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A systems approach based on an organized process of state-local decision 
making and program formulation is needed. This kind of planning approach, 
primarily a deductive process, consists of the use of a problem-defining/ 
problem-solving cycle used successively at a number of levels of plan 
development. It begins with a general statement of the problem, known 
as the objectives. The second step is to completely identify the constraints 
or environment of the problem. The objectives and constraints are trans- 
lated into a complete statement of the problem involving interpretations 
and projections into the future. At this step, the objectives should be 
quantified into measurable goals. 

After the pi’oblem has been defined, the analytical problem-solving process 
can begin. All of the elements or parts of the problem are identified. 

The relationships between the elements and their requirements are deter- 
mined. A number of candidate solutions are then devised and their relative 
merits are rated with respect to selection criteria. This is known as 
a ”trade-off" study or process and is used only as a guide to decision 
making. 

The final step in the systems approach is the synthesis of the selected 
system element solutions into a total system or plan. The end product 
of the planning cycle is then evaluated against the original objectives 
to determine if further planning is required. 

There are a number of valuable benefits to be derived from such syste- 
matic annual and long-range program planning. Such a planning procedure: 

a) Determines and justifies appropriate programs and schools 
required to meet established needs. 

b) Helps to avoid wasteful overlapping and unnecessary duplication 
of effort and cost. 

c) Develops close working relationships with other major govern- 
mental and industrial development agencies. 

d) Assists in redirecting the State program toward meeting the 
priority or more critical needs of people and employers. 

Evaluation becomes an inherent part of an organized systematic planning 
procedure. Marked changes would be required in organization and admin- 
istration in order to implement the planning procedure and subsequent 
evaluations. New and revised financial aid policies and procedures, 
in terms of the new requirements of P. L. 90-576, would need to become 
an integral part of both planning and evaluation. 
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The new vocational education act, P.L. 90-576, if not very clear, 
is certainly detailed in specifying the requirements upon the States for 
State level annual and long range program planning. The required program 
planning is to be distinguished from the also required administrative 
plan which serves as the contractual agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State. This paper will deal chiefly with those requirements 
in Section 123(a) (4) (5) and (6), namely, the required long range program 
plan, the annual program plan, and certain policies and procedures re- 
lated to the use of results of periodic evaluations and projected man- 
power needs. Prior to the presentation of a thorough discussion of a 
systematic procedure for program planning, it would be useful to identify 
certain basic factors that undergird the detailed planning requirements 
of the new act. 

First, the new act makes it quite clear that the 'State Board 1 
designated or created by State law is the sole State agency responsible 
for the administration of vocational education or for the supervision 
of the administration thereof by local educational agencies, in the 
State. Although this has always been so in Federal vocational education 
legislation, there is still considerable misunderstanding at least in 
come States as to its purpose and meaning. It seems apparent that the 
authors of the first Federal vocational education legislation in 1917 
foresaw the many difficulties that could be encountered if the admini- 
stration of the program was proliferated in the States. Over the years 
the many legal and policy decisions bearing on this matter, emphasized 
over and over again in many different ways, that the 'State Board 1 was 
expected to be, as some put it, the "catalytic agent" in the State re- 
sponsible for leadership in promoting, planning, implementing and funding 
the programs in vocational education agencies and institutions. 

There* is evidence that the States have not always carried out 
such responsibilities in practice, or at least, certainly not in terms 
of so-called total unified program planning. These deficiencies explain 
in part why in a number of cases other boards were legally constituted 
by some States to administer some vocational and technical education 
programSV In a broader sense the States have never taken on the full 
responsibility that might have been conceived originally in coordinating 
all manpower training activities in a State whether Federally aided or 
not. In any case, one of the purposes of this presentation is to urge 
that this broader responsibility be taken on and to show how it might be 
done . 
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Secondly, it does not seem possible to discuss or treat voca- 
tional education planning at the State level without dealing with the 
local educational agency responsibilities and activities in the process. 
In other words, vocational education program planning has to be a con- 
tinuous interaction between the State and local levels in order for 
total planning to be properly unified and coordinated in the State. In 
this paper, the emphasis and attention will be given to the responsi- 
bilities and activities required at the State level and with minimal 
emphasis on the part to be played at the local level. Special attention 
will be given to local level planning in another presentation by Dr. 
Cleveland Dennard of Washington, D.C. 

Third, it is also quite clear that the newly created National 
and State Advisory Councils take on a much more important mandated role 
than e ,T er before. A cursory examination of the new act discloses that 
the rules and regulations, policies, planning procedures and evaluation 
are all to be developed in consultation with the advisory councils . In 
fact, the new law requires that the State Advisory Councils shall 
evaluate programs, the vocational education services and activities in 
each year. Special mention is made of evaluation at this point because 
evaluation becomes an inherent part of the planning procedure discussed 
in this presentation. However, evaluation will not be discussed in any 
detail here because it is the subject of another paper prepared by 
Dr. Harold Stahr of the Ohio State University Research Center. Like- 
wise, the relationships between the State Advisory Council and the State 
Board will be discussed in a paper to be presented by Dr. Rupert Evans 
of the University of Illinois. 

Finally, there are the considerations of State organization 
and administration, the role of State personnel, and financial aid 
policies at the State level all of the utmost importance in the imple- 
mentation of program plans. It is obvious, that without consideration 
of these factors, the most sophisticated program plans would be of no 
avail. Emphasis will be given to the role of State personnel in planning 
and implementation in another presentation by Dr. William Loomis of 
Oregon . 



Before presenting a planning procedure and its application, it 
seems worthwhile to review briefly the important specific requirements 
for planning in the new act. Perhaps this can be done by listing the 
requirements with some comment: 

(1) Both annual and long range plans are to be set forth 
by the State. There seems to be no reason why the 
annual plan should not be an integral part of the long 
range plan which is to be projected for not less than 
three years and not more than five years ahead. Each 
subsequent year the new annual plan could be developed 
and the long range plan revised to add another year to 
the projection. 
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(2) All plans need to be developed in consultation with 
the State Advisory Council. This will require good 
communication and coordination with the State Board 
so as to avoid unnecessary duplication or possible 
conflict . 

O) The Plans must reveal that substantial progress will 
be made toward meeting the vocational education 
needs of potential students. This could hardly be 
guaranteed in advance. It will take evaluation re- 
sults to establish progress. 

(4) The plans must indicate how and to what extent the 
the contemplated annual program services and 
activities will carry out the program objectives 
set forth in the long range plan. This is why the 
two plans should be integral. 

(5) The plans must indicate how, and to what extent the 
use of Federal funds will consider the eight purposes 
in Section 122 (a) , namely programs for high school 
students, high school graduates and dropouts, adults 
who need training or retraining, the socioeconomic 
handicapped, the physically and mentally handicapped, 
construction of area schools, vocational guidance 
and counseling, for private school students, and 
ancillary services and activities. 

(6) The plans must show due consideration to current and 
projected manpower needs with emphasis on new and 
emerging needs. Annual and long range projections 
can and should be tied together. 

(7) The plans must show due consideration to the relative 
vocational education needs of all population groups 
in all geographic areas and communities. This is why 
the concept of total unified program planning is 
imperative. 

(8) The plans must show due consideration to the relative 
vocational education needs of persons with academic, 
socioeconomic, mental and physical handicaps. This 
also relates to the great need for total unified 
program planning. 

(9) The annual plans must describe the content of and 
allocation of Federal and State vocational education 
funds to programs, services and activities. This is 
why all feasible alternatives solutions need to be 
considered and programs finally selected on some 
priority basis. 
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(10) All other requirements of the plans have to do with 
funding policies that give due consideration to the 
local community’s wealth and ability to finance a 
program. This matter will be dealt with only briefly 
in this paper. However, it is so urgent under re- 
quirements of the new act that a special paper on 
financial aid policies should be developed. 
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THE NEED FOR TOTAL UNIFIED PROGRAM PLANNING 



Statewide program planning of Vocational and Technical Education 
programs has been at best somewhat haphazard and fragmentary. Apparently 
this is why the Congress insisted on the specificity of program planning 
in P.L. 90-576. For many years, vocational education programs were 
rather limited in terms of meeting the many different occupational train- 
ing needs of the labor force. The continuing demands in some fields for 
many years were readily identified and accepted. Hence, new or expanding 
local programs generally established one or more of the common training 
offerings without so much as a local field study. 

Many of the limitations in vocational education were caused by 
the lack of funds to plan, establish and operate programs beyond the 
several commonly known occupations. Except for general promotion of 
vocational education in the early years of the Federally aided program, 
local initiative largely determined the establishment of a program and 
the choice of occupational offerings. Very little program planning was 
initiated at the State level and then only after a local community 
expressed its desire to do something. Too often program planning con- 
sisted chiefly of looking at other programs and deciding to do likewise. 

As the labor force has grown and diversified, and its needs have 
been more clearly identified; as the philosophy and practices of 
vocational education have broadened to take into account the growing 
demands in agriculture related jobs, gainful occupations involving home 
economics skills, technician jobs, health occupations, sales and service 
jobs of many different kinds and office jobs; as the Federal, State and 
local funds have been substantially increased particularly in the past 
five years; and as many other educational agencies and training programs 
have begun to play an increasingly important part in supplying trained 
manpower , two conclusions are inevitable : 

(1) The State Boards for Vocational Education and 
the State Departments of Education should play 
a much more substantial important leadership 
role in State-wide program planning and 

(2) There should be developed and adopted an orga- 
nized, systematic planning procedure in which 
all educational and training agencies public 
and private can participate in the public 
interest , 

Only in this way does it seem possible that public and private 
funds can be used most effectively and efficiently in meeting all of 
a State's manpower needs; that unnecessary overlapping and duplication 
of effort and expense can be eliminated; that all occupational training 
programs can be properly coordinated to the end that occupational 
training programs might not produce surpluses of trained persons in 
some' fields and perhaps at the same time neglect critical occupational 



demands in other fields; and that occupational training will in fact 
prove to bfe an economic asset to the State and a community. 

Occupational training programs of all kinds, public and 
private, are growing rapidly in all States, especially those in public 
education. The demand for funds to finance the construction and operation 
of new and expanding programs is increasing tremendously. Other educational 
institutions and training agencies are also seeking various forms of in- 
creasing public financial support. Therefore, it is essential that the 
State should examine^all of the elements in occupational training and 
attempt to plan present and future developments in a total context. 

There are several underlying important elements or factors that 
need to be identified in any effort to develop an effective total unified 
program plan of vocational and technical education: 

(1) Sufficient attractive job opportunities upon completion of 
training are absolutely necessary to complete the cycle of 
basic education, career choice, and occupational education. 
Since job opportunities are dependent upon the economy, it 
is important that the competitive posture of the State be 
studied and analyzed to determine the socioeconomic status 
and trends in the State. This kind of study can stimulate 
and lead vocational educators to assist State and j.ocal 
industrial development leaders in attracting new potential 
growth industries into the State, In this way, it appears 
that vocational and technical education can, in fact, 
become an economic asset to the State, Obviously, it. is 
important that there be available a trained labor force 
which is adaptable to the requirements of new industry 
through a responsive system of vocational and technical 
education facilities and programs. 

(2) Closely following and directly related to socioeconomic 
analysis is the identification of current and projected 
trained manpower demand, State-wide and locally. Specifi- 
cally, this would require that the State Board set up ways 
and means, perhaps through the resources of the State's 
Research Coordinating Unit and in cooperation with the 
State's Bureau of Employment Security, to obtain data on 
present and projected employment by detailed occupational 
classifications that will be useful in program planning. 

These data should be studied in relation to the annual 
and projected supply of trained manpower. 

(3) The annual output or supply of trained graduates (and 
qualified early leavers) from all training agencies and 
institutions in the State is a most important input to 
the process of total unified program planning. Here 
again the resources of the State's Resource Coordinating 
Unit can be utilized to obtain this data. 




(4) Analysis of the population and enrollment characteristics 
and trends in the State is also essential from the stand- 
point of the current and projected potential labor force 
and those persons’ needs. Obtaining data and ways and 
means of analyzing them should be possible through the 
research bureau of State Departments of Education. 

» 

(5) In the same way that job opportunities are a key to the 
successful transition from school to work so are a 
wide range of physical facilities, equipment, teachers 
and the other resource requirements essential to the 
occupational education of the people who need it and can 
profit from it . 

(6) It is essential that all types of existing and proposed 
schools, institutions and training mediums in the State 

be identified and their present and potential contributions 
be considered when total unified program planning is 
undertaken. 

With these several elements in mind this paper presents a systems 
approach and an application to State/local vocational and technical edu- 
cation program planning. The purpose of this presentation is not to 
"sell" the theory of the formal systems cycle or the systems approach 
as such. It is rather to develop a practical systematic procedure to 
attack the problem of total unified program planning at the State level. 

Any effective systematic planning requires continuous updating 
of not only the input data but of the system itself. Application of a 
flexible systems approach should in itself contribute to continuous re- 
view, adaptation, revision, and refinement to assure that the system is 
serving the necessary purposes of P.L. 90-576 effectively and efficiently. 

The planning procedure described herein is comprehensive and 
detailed. It is not a simple formalized method that can be used as a 
panacea for all program planning ills. It requires serious sustained 
thinking. It does not make or provide decisions. The procedure should 
be studied carefully and thoroughly so that its application may make the 
maximum contribution to decision-making in selecting, establishing and 
operating the many needed new and expanded programs. The ultimate goal, 
in harmony with the basic purpose of P.L. 90-576, is to assure the best 
use of funds in the light of the urgent needs of all the people of the 
State as well as those of the employers of th ft State. 
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The "Systems Approach" to State-Local Vocational Education Planning 



The planning procedure described in this section is based on an 
organized process of decision-making and program formulation known as the 
"systems approach". This planning process is primarily a deductive process 
in which all work is organized in a series of planning and decision-making 
steps. Also all of the steps, including the decision structure, are 
clearly documented so that (1) the planning process can be reviewed, 

(2) alternative approaches can be considered and compared with the prepared 
plan, and (3) the effect of changing conditions and decisions criteria on 
the plan can be studied. The planning system described here is therefore 
designed to be applied as a continuous process — a way of conducting a 
complex business with greater emphasis on logical decision-making. 

In explanation of the "systems approach", the central philosophy 
is often obscured by discussions of complex diagrams which illustrate 
only a portion of the features of the approach. In essence, the "systems 
approach" is a poin t -of-view which can be described by contrasting it to 
a common and opposite approach to planning. This opposite approach may 
be designated as the "inductive" approach, since inductive type of think- 
ing is dominant in its application. In this approach, facts, data, opinions, 
requirements, etc. are gathered and organized into a report or plan. The 
objectives serve principally as a guide to the organization of the plan. 

This planning approach is usually a one step process, and is suitable when 
the problem is simple enough that it can be understood in all of its 
ramifications by one man (with assistance from others in the data collection 
aspects of the planning process) . The "inductive approach" is also applica- 
ble to problems in which the facts, data, opinions and requirements, i.e., 
the environment of the problem, is not expected to change in an unpredict- 
able way with the passage of time. In other words, it applied to relatively 
simple, static problems. However, when this approach is applied to complex, 
dynamic problems, it is usually found that the resulting report or plan 
covers only a few aspects of the total problem, and that, due to changing 
conditions, it is obsolete soon after it is published. 

Since, as previously described in this section, the vocational and 
technical education planning situation is indeed complex and dynamic, the 
total problem must be structured and decisions made using a planning 
method capable of integrating the knowledge and skills of many people and 
organizations. The "inductive approach" is suitable only for the special 
studies needed to support the main stream of this planning effort. 



The Systems Planning Procedure 




Basically, the "systems approach" consists of the use of a 
problem-defining/problem-solving cycle, which is used success: 
at a number of levels of plan development. This cycle is shown in 
Chart 1 . It begins with a general statement of the problem, known as the 
objectives. The second step is to completely identify the constraints 
or environment of the problem in such categories as: the financial 

situation and limitations , timing limitations, policy restrictions, 
and special problems. 



After the objectives and constraints have been determined, they 
must be translated into a complete statement of the problem. Additional 
work is usually required to do this. For example, the financial situ- 
ation and limitations may be expected to change with time, therefore, 
the translation step involves making interpretations and projections of 
the constraints into the future. Also, if possible, the objectives 
should be quantified into measurable goals. 

After the problem has been defined, the analytical problem- 
solving process can begin. This consists of identifying all of the 
elements or parts of the problem, determining the relationships between 
the elements, and their requirements. A number of candidate solutions 
or combinations of the elements are then devised. (An example, which 
illustrates this analytical process as it applies to the planning of 
a vocational education program, will be given later.) 

The relative merit of each candidate solution is determined by 
estimating the rating of each with respect to selection criteria, such 
as: growth, skill level, and cost, which can be given objective ratings, 
and also attractiveness and capability, which can only be given subjective 
ratings. Subjective criteria are usually just as important in the 
decision-making process as the objective criteria, and therefore must be 
considered. Although the systems planning process cannot omit the 
subjective aspects of the decision-making process , the process is 
always made visible for review and reconsideration. The process of 
determining the criteria ratings and the total rating of each candidate 
solution is known in systems terminology as a trade-off study. 

It is intended that this trade-off process should only be a guide 
to decision-making, and a means of making sure that all relevant criteria 
are used in the process. Tlfe decisions, however, may vary from the 
summation of the individual criteria ratings for special reasons — which 
should always be stated in the plan. Although decision-making should not 
be a completely mechanical process, the mechanical trade-off technique 
(described later) is useful in reducing a large amount of objective and 
subjective data to manageable proportions so that decisions can be made. 
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The final step of the systems approach cycle consists in the 
synthesis of the selected system element solutions into a total system 
or plan. The end product of the planning cycle is then evaluated 
against the original objectives to determine if further planning is 
required. 



Levels of System Planning 



Two major principles of the "system approach" are: first . 

that the planning is accomplished in a cycle of planning steps , and 
second , that most complex planning situations can be broken down into 
a hierarchy of decision-making levels. The cycle of planning steps is 
applied successively at each level so that the 'output of one cycle 
becomes the input to the cycle below it. Failure to recognize that 
such a hierarchy of levels exists, and to identify and separate the 
information in each level, is a major cause of confusion in the 
planning of large, complex systems. 

The whole planning process of cycles and levels can be 
structured in the form of a matrix of planning cycle steps versus levels 
of planning development. Such a matrix for a vocational education pro- 
gram plan, is shown in Chart 2 . The planning levels identified in this 
case are: (1) Socio-economic Planning (as related to vocational 

education), (2) Vocational Education Program Planning, and (3) Vocational 
Education Resources Planning. Thus, the socio-economic situation in a 
State and local areas helps to define the vocational education needs and 
the courses required. The courses in turn serve to identify the educa- 
tional resources required. 

It is not necessary that all of the steps be started in the 
sequence shown on the chart, since many can be done concurrently, how- 
ever, each step must be completed in the order shown. The planning 
system is basically deductive and each step depends on outputs of the 
previous step before it can be completed. 



Planning Flow Diagram 



The problem-solving steps, described on the bottom half of the 
planning matrix (Chart 2) are shown depicted in the flow diagram. Chart 3 . 
The flow diagram is organized in the same three planning levels shown in 
chart 2. These levels are represented by three columns: (1) Socio-Economic 

Planning, (2) Vocational Education Program Planning, and (3) Vocational 
Education Resources Planning. The diagram is also divided horizontally 
into two organizational levels of planning with respect to the State and the 
local area (district or county), so that Chart 3 shows the interaction 
between the State and local as the planning proceeds. It also shows that 
the State is in a position of leadership at every planning level, and that 
it initiates the planning by providing industry ratings, employment needs 
data, and educational policies ’for guidance to the local area planner. 



This total system approach also provides a unified decision- 
making process in the State. The selection, criteria, shown in blocks 5, 
16 and 25 of the flow diagram, is used both at the local level to form 
programs, and at the State level to review and approve (or reject) them. 
In this way the possible differences in opinion are narrowed down to the 
choice of candidate programs to evaluate, and to the subjective criteria 
used in the evaluation. (An explanation of objective and subjective 
criteria is provided later in this section). 



Implementation of the Planning Procedure 



A series of five planning forms have been designed to implement 
the systems philosophy previously described. When these forms are used 
according to the instructions, which follow, it is not necessary 
(although desirable) to understand the philosophy behind them. Of course 
systems planning can never be reduced to a purely mechanical procedure. 
The forms provided are work-sheets to record essential input data, the 
invention and decision process, and the final synethesized system. In 
most cases side studies will be conducted to support this main stream of 
planning activity. 
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Benefits Derived from Systematic Long Range Planning 



1. Identification of all manpower demands and needs in the State and 
local areas . 

2. Assists in determining and justifying appropriate schools and programs 
required to meet established needs. 

3. Assists in determining the extent and cost of required schools and programs 

h. Helps to avoid wasteful overlapping and unnecessary duplication of effort 
and cost. 

5. Develops close working relationships with other major governmental agencies 
State and local, e.g. Department of Labor and Industry, Department of 
Commerce, State Planning Board, Department of Community Affairs, Local 

and Regional Industrial Development Commissions. 

6. Develops close working relationships with State and local industrial de- 
velopment leaders and employers. 

7. Assists in redirecting the State program toward meeting the priority or 
more critical needs of people and employers. 



Organizational Requirements 



Obviously, the Systems procedure would require a sharp change in State 
organization and administration of vocational, technical and continuing edu- 
cation; an expensive in-service training of all State staff personnel; and 
an extensive pre-service and in-service /training of local administrative and 
supervisory personnel and teacher educators. In addition, there would be re- 
quired close working relationships and coordination with all State and local 
education agencies and with other State and local governmental agencies, 
especially those concerned with economic and industrial growth and development. 



Planning Steps and Financial Aid Policies 



A treatment of State level program planning under P.L. 90-576 
can hardly be complete without some consideration of financial aid 
policies. In general, the existing financial aid policies and pro- 
cedures in many States' may have two serious shortcomings (1) they may 
not permit management of funds in the best interests of meeting critical 
needs and demands and (2) they probably will not be consistent with the 
requirements of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 

Percentages of total Federal Grant (Part B) , and State funds 
might be fixed in advance to give emphasis to critical needs and to 
conform to minimum expenditure requirements of P.L. 90-576 , e.g. 



(a) Secondary Programs 15% 

(b) Postsecondary Programs (Mandated) 15% 

(Public and Private) 

(c) Adult Programs 12% 

(d) Special Needs of Disadvantaged (Mandated) 15% 

(e) Handicapped (Mandated) 10% 

( f ) Construction 20% 

(g) Vocational Guidance and Counseling 5% 

(h) Private School Programs 3% 

(i) Ancillary Services and Activities 5% 



100 % 

It would be desirable from a management standpoint for the State 
administration to have the authority to adapt the variables in the funding 
policies and procedures annually so that the direction and configuration 
of. the State's vocational education program could be influenced as re- 
quired to accomplish the purposes of the new act. This would enable the _ 
administration to establish objectives that reflect the best interests of 
the people and to encourage activities that increase the possibility of 
achieving those objectives. 

New aid policies will need to be measured now and later in terms 
of forthcoming requirements of new rules and regulations governing P.L. 90- 
576. For example, Section 123 (a) (6) (E) states, "funds will not be 
allocated to local eduational agencies in a manner, such as the matching 
of local expenditures at a percentage ratio uniform throughout the State, 
which fails to take in consideration" the results of evaluations, the 
relative vocational education needs of all population groups in all parts 
of the State, especially the socio-economic disadvantaged, the relative 
ability of the local educational agency to provide the resources and the 
excess of the cost of vocational education programs, services and activities 



There are several considerations that might be considered as fund 
amental and vital to all financial aid policies and procedures: 

(1) The Federal and State funds should be used to the maximum as 
incentives to local educational agencies to help expand and 
improve the program in the direction of the purposes of the 
Federal and State Acts. These purposes are presumed to 
reflect, in general , nationally and in all States, the demands 
and needs of people as well as those of employers. 

(2) Financial Aid policies should be thoroughly reviewed with the 
consultation and advice of involved persons and agencies and 
revised annually, if necessary, to accomplish the purposes 
and objectives of the programs.:*' 

(3) The policies should be decided upon by the State Board for 
Vocational Education as early as possible in the Spring of 
each year well in advance of a new fiscal and school year. 

(4) ^/After formal State Board approval is recorded in the minutes 

" of an official meeting, the policies should be reproduced and 
distributed to all concerned school administrators well in 
advance so that they can take them into consideration in pre- 
paring their program plans and budgets. 

(5) The aid policies should be based on fair and equitable distri- 
bution of funds not necessarily uniformly, but taking into 
account the ability of local educational agencies to finance 

a program and other consideration specified in P.L. 90-576. 

The following are some suggested approaches which tie together 
planning steps and financial aid policies and procedures: 

1. Determine the annual labor market needs of the State and local 
areas for the next five years. 

2. Ascertain the total supply of occupationally trained graduates 
likely to be produced annually that five-year period. 

3. Evaluate the compatibility of graduate supply and labor market 
demand . 

A. Note the occupational fields where additional growth should be 
encouraged and those where program outputs might be somewhat 
curtailed. 

5. Establish a priority listing of critical needs of the State and 
each local area. 

Devise a formula that will consider the various needs established 
in No. 5 in an effort to allocate available funds, for example: 



6 . 



Use the several factors specified in P.L. 90-576, weigh the 
factors to suit the State’s measurement and judgment of its 
needs and calculate an index figure on the basis of 100. 

Then allot the available funds to local educational agencies 
pro rata on approved local program plans. Analysis of P.L. 90- 
576 suggests or requires the following major factors to be 
taken into consideration in determining aid policies: 

(a) Annual and Five Year, State-wide and Local, Job 
Opportunities and Manpower Training Needs by 
Census Job Classifications. 

(b) Reliability of Program Planning Procedures and the 
Proposed Program Plan 

1. Use of manpower and economic data and infor- 
mation obtained through cooperative arrange- 
ments 

2. Costs in excess of normal educational costs 

3. Program evaluation results and their uses 

(c) Needs of All*" the Population Groups 

1. The Young 

2 . The Aging 

3. The Handicapped 

4. The Disadvantaged 

5 . The Unemployed 

6. The Underemployed 

7 . The Poor (median income not more than 40% of 

the national median) 

8. Public Assistance Clients 



(d) Relative Ability to Pay, Tax Effort and Economic Level of Area 

1. Local revenue and local wealth, e.g. amount of taxes 
collected annually per $1000 of income 

2. Total annual revenues for education per total wealth 

3. Economically Depressed or High Unemployment Areas 

Determination can be by Department of Commerce as 
Redevelopment Area (Section 401 Work and Economic 
Development Act.) . *7 
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Each of the above four major factors could be rated on a de- 
veloped scale of 1 to 25. Other weightings could be adopted 
to suit State judgment and needs. One hundred would be the 
maximum index possible. Even though subjective judgments were 
used, this method could provide for a reasonably equitable 
distribution of available funds. 

7. Assist the local districts in developing and submitting a proposal 
that will bring the existing program configuration into line with 
the priorities established in No. 5 above. 

8. Review the proposal and if it complies with the priorities, 
approve it and encumber the funds allotted by the formula. 

9. On a specified date, reallocate by formula the unencumbered funds, 
repeat steps 7 and 8, and, if the funds still have not been 
exhausted, apply the remainder to special projects consistent 
with the priorities. They could also be used to further assist 
less wealthy districts in achieving their goals. 

10. The next year or whenever events dictate, a review of the priorities 
should be accomplished and changes made as necessary. Smooth 
transitions would be considered. 

11. The formula variables would be adjusted accordingly arid the cycle 
restarted. 

The fundamental basis of all of these processes is organized systematic 
State-wide planning, taking into account many local considerations. Much 
more aggressive State leadership along with considerable interaction with 
local educational agencies and institutions will be required. In turn, 
this kind of State-local interaction will necessarily involve close working 
relationships with other appropriate State and local agencies and employers 
in every community. 

Only in this way, is it likely that all of the States will provide 
training opportunities readily accessible to all persons of all ages in all 
communities of the State. . — 
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System Planning and Evaluation 



Although it is not within the scope of this study to design an 
evaluation planning procedure, some discussion of this subject is appro- 
priate since system planning must be conducted with considerable thought 
on how the system in operation is to be evaluated. When the system plan- 
ning is oriented towards the end produ : (System operation and evaluation), 
the need for precise objectives, measurable goals, and appropriate selec- 
tion criteria is emphasized. The relationship between systems planning, 
evaluation planning, and the subsequent operations evaluation, is depicted 
in Chart 4_. 

The first column on the chart shows the sequence of major steps 
involved at the three levels of systems planning. The second column de- 
scribes some of the typical evaluation planning work. As the systems 
planning is accomplished at each successive level, information is gener- 
ated which is used in the evaluation planning. This flow of planning 
information is indicated by the slanting arrows running from left to 
right. For example, in the trade-off and synthesis steps of the Socio- 
Economic Cycle (level 1), potential new industries for economic develop- 
ment in a local area are selected. Also arrangements may be made between 
the local area and new industries to supply trained manpower. This economic 
planning information is used in the design of surveys to measure the effect 
of the resulting vocational education programs on the new industries and 
the community. 

The surveys, designed at level 1, are further developed in the 
Vocational Education Planning Cycle (level 2) in which the occupational 
training needs of existing industries are determined. In other words, the 
evaluation planning work is a cumulative process, so that as additional 
information becomes available in the course of the system planning, it is 
used to expand the work already done in the evaluation planning. This 
growth of the evaluation design, consisting of surveys, tests and studies, 
is represented on the chart by the heavy downward arrows . 

S'* 

Most of the tasks involved in the evaluation planning cannot be 
completed until the work at the Resources Planning cycle (level 3) has 
been completed. For example, the design of industry surveys regarding # 

the performance of students on the job cannot be completed until the re- 
sources to be applied in the training of the students have been defined. 

It is necessary to know not only how well the new employees are doing, 
but how well they are doing relative to the training resources which were 
applied — such as teachers, facilities, equipment, time and money. 

The third column on the chart shows the upward flow of operating 
data, which was prescribed during the evaluation planning process. The 
comparison of this data with the present goals constitutes the principal 
task in the evaluation of the system. Another task is to determine if the 
most appropriate selection criteria were used in the system planning, and 
if the data used to determine the criteria ratings (such as shown :Ln Form 1 
and 3) were an accurate representation of the problem environment relative 
to decision-making. 
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The evaluation process usually results in the making of new 
decisions, as shown on the top of the chart, which effect both the 
future system planning and the evai.ua tion planning. Thus the complete 
program management process is a continuous cycle of activities, con- 
sisting of system planning, evaluation planning, program operation, 
data collection, and evaluation. This cycle is repeated when new 
policies and environmental conditions, i.e., the "const raints u , cause 
the problem to be restated and its solution replanned. 

The emphasis in the "systems approach" concept of program 
management is on logical decision-making. Since all (logical) decisions 
are made by the conscious use of criteria , or "standards of judgment”, 
a great deal of attention must be given to their formulation and utili- 
zation throughout the program management cycle. The role of criteria, 
as the hub of all activities, is illustrated in Chart 5 . In the program- 
defining activities of the cycle, the criteria are formulated; in the 
problem-solving activities, they are used to make decisions >and later 
(along with the goals) they are used to evaluate the results of the 
decisions. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MANPOWER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 



ANNUAL OUTPUT OF ALL 
MAJOR TRAINING AGENCIES 
FOUR TABLES 
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ANNUAL MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 
OF DEMANDS AND NEEDS TO 1975 
STATEWIDE 




ANNUAL MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 
OF DEMANDS AND NEEDS TO 1975 
CUMBERLAND AND PERRY COUNTIES 
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RELATIONSHIP OK MANPOWER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



Annual Output of All Major Training Agencies 



A very important factor in total program planning is the matter 
of sources and quantity of the supply of trained personnel. Such data are 
a useful measure in determining the present status of occupational educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Perhaps more important, it. is essential in the pro- 
cess of determining the net training needs of the State. When the annual 
supply is known, these data can bo applied to the total annual demand 
and at least a reasonably close estimate can be made of the unmet needs 
each year* Obviously, this provides one quantitative measure of program 
attainment each year. 

This study undertook to identify the principal sources of supply, 
namely, the organized non-professional occupational education and training 
institutions and agencies. Nine of these were contacted to obtain their 
output of graduates in 1967. Other agencies that contribute a small number 
of trained entrants into the labor force are not included in this summary. 
This study did not undertake to^ get similar data on baccalaureate or ad- 
vanced degree graduates of professional schools. Neither did the study"" 
attempt to study other sources, or causes of new entrants into given occu- 
pational classifications. 

The data presented in Tables I, II, III, and IV summarize the 
information gathered from the occupational training institutions in 
Pennsylvania. The occupational categories in the tables are the major 
groupings of occupations as found in the U. S. Census. The totals repre- 
sent a summation of the numerous occupations within the category. The 
use of these U. S. Census occupational groupings nrikes the data compati- 
ble with the labor force demand figures. 

Table I indicates the number of graduates of each institution 
or agency to each occupational category. The numbers represent those 
graduates who were trained for initial placement in entry level positions 
in their chosen occupation. Adult and supplemental training are not re- 
ported in this data as these people were deemed to be already in the labor 
force. It should be noted that the numbers in public secondary school and 
several of the state trade and technical schools represent 12th grade 
graduates. The number in the remaining columns represent post secondary 
graduates. 



It is essential that each chart be interpreted correctly. The 
figures in the horizontal and vertical columns outside the respective 
double lines (Tables II, III, IV) represent a percentage of the total 
number of graduates. It is the internal portion of Tables II and III that 
contains the significant figures for interpretive purposes. However, the 
total picture is understandable only when Tables II and III are analyzed 
in conjunction with Table IV. 
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TABLE III 

PERCENT OF 1967 INSTITUTION GRADUATES IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL 1967 GRADUATES OF ALL INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTED BY 
EACH TYPE OF INSTITUTION TO EACH OCCUPATIONAL SUB-CATEGORY 
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RELATIONSHIP OF MANPOWER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
Annual Manpower Projections of DEMANDS AND NEEDS TO 1975 



An important facet of the Pennsylvania Study on Vocational Educa- 
tion is the development of a statistical base to determine the extent to 
which the present occupational education programs are meeting manpower 
needs. The fact that no single acceptable methodology existed or that 
attempts made were severely criticized does not diminish the need for a 
fairly reliable statistical base of manpower supply and demand upon 
which to evaluate and plan vocational education programs. 

This manpower and training data for Pennsylvania are, therefore, a 
breakthrough of considerable significance. The input of employed workers 
for 1960 was taken from the U. S, Census of that year and the projections 
to 1975 were made by the Bureau of Employment Security in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. Withdrawal, growth and supply data 
relative thereto were produced within the Department of Public Instruction’s 
Vocational Education Research Coordinating Unit. The theory and mathe- 
matical development of this procedure is not beyond constructive critical 
observation. However, continuous improvement can be anticipated by the 
input of 1970 census data and re-evaluation of withdrawal, growth and 
supply data relevant to the year of that input. 

It can now be stated with considerable confidence that in 1975 
Pennsylvania will have 5,000,000 persons gainfully employed; that 192,000 
persons will withdraw from the labor force each year; that 66,000 new job 
openings will occur each year; that 259,000 job vacancies will exist annu- 
ally; and that formal occupational education programs excluding college and 
university output, except produced only 75,000 persons in 1967 to meet 
these job vacancies. For the first time^ too, attention can be directed to 
specific occupations for which the educational, programs of the State appear 
to be producing a supply of new job entrants in~ excess of the demands of 
the labor market. 

The Research Coordinating Unit has computerized similar manpower 
projection data for every county of the State. The State summary provides 
the base for professional judgments which will produce recommendations to 
the State Board in regard to training and the allocation of funds to imple- 
ment a more efficient Statewide program. The county data will localize 
problems and suggest possible program directions and promote local initia- 
tive in creating or expanding training facilities. One should not conclude 
that^the- Area Vocational-Technical School "concept is the only solution. 
Especially in cases where the AVTS has not as yet been established, other 
types of vocational and technical education programs must be fully consid- 
ered. Candidate solutions should be identified in each local area involved 
by giving consideration to all types, of schools and all possible mediums 
of instruction, ( Illustrated on Form 4) 
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For example, ob.se vvc on Table II that 94.3% of the total Farmers 
and Farm Workers are trained in the Public Secondary Schools. But note 
on Table III that this category accounts for only 2.0% of the Secondary 
Schools' occupational education graduates. To continue the comparison 
it can be seen on Table IV that the Farmers and Farm Workers category 
accounts for only 1.3% of all occupational graduates. 

Similar comparisons can be made in the other categories. Com- - 
parisons of this type give a gross indication of the present occupa- 
tional education program emphasis in Pennsylvania. More significant 
information for the local program planner is the county data used to 
obtain the figures in these tables. How county supply data are utilized 
in program planning is presented in an example later in this report. 

Some Highlights of the Supply Data 

(1) Less than 25% of the total annual demand (259,150) is met by the 
output of the nine major training institutions and agencies. 

(2) The public secondary vocational education programs provide approxi- 
mately-64% (48,391 of 75,942) of the total supply. However, 71% 

of these graduates are in the office occupations. 

(3) Less than one-third of the annual demand for highly skilled tech- 
nicians is supplied by all the agencies and institutions. 

(4) The private business, trade and technical schools provide 19% 
of the total number of graduates produced. 
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PUN NS Y 1 1 VAN I A MANPOWER AND TRAINING DATA 



The LilttO l). S. Census data for Pennsylvania were projected to 1975 
with annual withdrawal, growth, demand, supply and need by census 
job classifications related to preparatory curriculums during the 
period 1967-1968. Updated projections will be prepared in each 
subsequent year. 



Note 1: 


Projections of 1960 census data to 1975 by occupational classifi- 
cations were made by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Indus tiy, l)iu*eau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics 
Division, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Note 2: 


Projections of withdrawal, growth, demand, supply and need data 
from the basic occupational density for 1960 or 1975 were made by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, Bureau of 
Research, Research Coordinating Unit. 


Note 3: 


Similar data on manpower and training were prepared during the 

1967-1968 for every county in Pennsylvania for use in county 
Vocational, Technical and Continuing Education program planning. 
Twenty-four counties exceeding 100,000 population have 164 occu- 
pational classifications projected to a 1975 employment level; 
seven counties have 63 occupational classifications also projected 
to a 1975 employment level; the remaining 36 sparsely populated 
counties list 63 occupational classifications based on the I960 
census data. Updated projections will be prepared for every 
county in each subsequent year. 


Note '1: 


In the ten classifications of Technical Engineers, the annual 
demand and supply figures represent highly skilled technicians 
as supporting personnel. to engineers on the basis of an assumed 

1 to 1 ratio of supporting technicians to engineers. r The>present 

actual ratio has been reported by the National Science’ ’ Foundation 
as approximately .75 to 1. 



Note 5; The annual supply figures for the professions were not obtained 





for this study; therefore, the annual need figures are not recorded 
for the professions on this form. 


Note 6: 


The supply figure of 205 nurses represents only the associate degree 
nurses graduated in 1967. The 1967' supply of diploma and bacca- 
laureate degree nurses wore not obtained for this report. 


Nolo 7: 


A description of objectives, use, methodology, and accuracy varia- 
bility as applied to this manpower data is described in the final 
report . - - - 



Department of Public Instruction PENNSYLVANIA MANPOWER ANO TRAINING DATA 

Research Coordinating Unit 

for Vocati ona1 T Educa ti on STATE -WIDE TOTALS 
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Hr actions to Walter Arnold's Paper 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING AT THE STATE LEVEL 

4 

QUESTION: What is the possibility of a less sophisticated system without 

full detail being developed, especially in smaller program states? 

ANSWER : The systems approach and application is flexible and can be modi- 

fied or adapted to a particular state’s problem and approach. However, 
any modification requiring less detail should always be made in the light 
of the total systems cycle. In this way increasing sophistication and more 
detail could be sought and obtained in the longrun. 

QUESTION: How much maneuverability can be provided in preconceived annual 

and long-range plans to take care of rapid or sudden changes in employment? 

ANSWER: Budgeting and funding policies to carry out plans, annual or 

long-range, could provide for unanticipated needs or emergency situations. 
Plans can be amended by a state any time the need arises. 

QUESTION: How can the data gathering and projections be implemented in 

every state in view of the different relationship that exists in every 
state between the Employment Service and the State Board? 

ANSWER: Firm and continuous working relationship needs to be established 

first between the two agencies. Both need to arrive at an agreement re- 
garding what kind and form of data are needed and will be useful in program 
planning. Responsibilities for doing the work and funding the costs need 
to be fixed. The State Research Coordinating Units could assume a great 
share of this responsibility on a continuing basis. The systems approach 
can be adapted to utilize the data input. 

QUESTION : How are local areas going to handle all of the responsibilities 

in a systems approach with comparatively inexperienced and uninformed 
local leadership? 

ANSWER: In these cases the states will have to take on an even greater 

responsibility for carrying out planning. Continuous intensive inservice 
education in the form of state and local leadership programs and activi- 
ties will have to be carried on or sophisticated planning techniques and 
efforts will never be accomplished. 

SUMMARY 

In general, the conferees’ view of the new Act and the planning responsi- 
bilities of the states seemed to be broadened considerably. There was 
general acceptance of the idea of an organized systematic planning pro- 
cedure that would lead to a total unified program plan, annual and long- 
range. There was recognition of an obvious need on the part of the states 
to study and become more familiar with a systems approach. Considerable 
concern was expressed as to how adaptations of the systems approach might 
be made in smaller program states where personnel was limited. Strong 
state leadership and know-how will be required. 
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SUMMARY 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 
AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



The increased demand for public educational services by local educational 
agencies is constantly rising at a phenomenal rate. Tax resources and 
the resources of men, materials, and facilities are clearly not unlimited. 
In view of the role assigned to education in meeting current economic 
and social problems, further escalation in educational expenditures is 
nationally projected. 

The necessity for constant review and analysis of educational objectives, 
and specifically vocational education program objectives, requires the 
use of a fairly uniform systematic planning technique that will assure 
the allocation of program resources based on program goals and objectives 
that are clearly defined. 

Among the new techniques now firmly established in modern practical 
management technology is the systems approach. ' As a planning model, the 
systems approach begins with the statement of a problem or premise rather 
than vocational program specifics. In applying the approach to vocational 
education planning at the local level, the following administrative 
actions are required: 

a) The vocational education program structure and a statement of ob- 
jectives must be developed for each service area (i.e., agriculture, 
home economics, etc.) 

b) Program analyses (cost/effectiveness analyses) and program justifi- 
cation memoranda should be clearly delineated. 

c) Program selection criteria must be established to include the criterion 

elements of: (1) performance, ^2) cost-effectiveness, (3) timing, 

(4) risk, and (5) policy. 

d) A synthesis of the several program objectives with their alternative 
approaches into a multi-year program of work must be accomplished. 



When skillfully applied to vocational education program planning, the 
systems approach provides a disciplined technique for: 

Effective identification of projected requirements for complex 
activities . 

Thorough assessment of the effect of changes in environment on the 
development plans. 

Timely identification of problems and study requirements in the 
conceptual phase of a program. 

Accurate documentation tracing the chain of decisions and suppoi't- 
ing reasons for communicating and justifying recommended courses 
of action. 
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It is reasonable to predict that the applications of this approach to 
multi-year planning will expand and will provide substantiated bases 
for decision making relating to public vocational education and to 
the management of program resources. 

Program planning in vocational education at the local level is dependent 
upon base-line data from three major sources; 

a) Socioeconomic data developed by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

(1) Economic refinements of these same data by the local, State, 
and national Health, Education, and Welfare Departments. 

b) Manpower projections that are developed by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics — available through the local, 
State, and national Bureau of Employment Security, of the Department 
of Labor. 

c) Resources available to the State based on Federal and State legis- 
lative formula with a rational understanding of the pro rata share 
projected for the local community. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM PI*ANNING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



In a discussion on major issues in Man, Education and Work , Dr. Grant 
Venn asserted that: 

"By its nature, that Act (VE f 63) was formulated as a bank 
account for, as a mandate to, American education to provide 
new and meaningful vocational preparation for this nation's 
youth. Educational decisions will have to be made, decisions 
that will affect the future direction of the entire educa- 
tional system. .. .The questions are, therefore, by whom and 
on what basis." 

It appears that any realistic discussion of the theme of this National 
Conference on Methods and Strategies for State Plan Development is, 
in effect, an exercise in vocational -technical education, administrative 
behavior or decision making. I use the term "administrative behavior" 
to denote the actions engaged in by State and local directors of voca- 
tional education prior to a finalized decision that is presented as 
the State Plan of action. It is obvious that the members of this Con- 
ference have the answer to the question of, by whom will the vocational 
education decisions be made. The basis of the decisions and the ap- 
proach employed represents the purpose of this paper. 

I am reasonably convinced that effective administrative behavior at the 
local level must be observable, measurable, predictable, and consistent. 
Such characteristics when applied to an administrative planning model 
lend themselves to an orderly way of appraising results. Yet, during) 
the past decade Congress has enacted a host of creative programs designed 
to solve our public, social, and economic problems. We have made im- 
portant strides forward in education, health care, pollution control, 

and urban development, but the dimensions of our remaining problems are 
staggering. There are nine million substandard housing units in the 
United States, most of them in urban areas. Ten thousand of our nation's 
communities will face serious problems of air pollution. The demand for 
water consumption may exceed the available supply before the of the 
century. Traffic jams cost the nation over five billion d$3.jLars each 
year. In one state alone, engineers estimate the Governm#$H documents 
will fill nearly 400 miles of filing cabinets by 1990. 

Although education was cited only once in the previous discussion, each 
problem area falls within the purview of vocatior^l- technical education 
to p i-o vide resources for training at the semiskilled, skilled, technical 
and semi -professional levels. 

II is clear Lhat problems of this magnitude are not susceptible to the 
traditionally planned solutions. Figure 1 shows a traditional planning 
model in wide use in voc-ed planning. New methods and strategies must 
now be at the disposal of local voc-ed decision makers for relevant 
community responsiveness. Among the new methods now firmly established 
in modern practical management technology is the systems approach , a 
technique best known for its application in the Department of Defense 
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under former Score? Lary Robert S. McNamara. This is a concept of the 
administrator's role expressed through a set of systems and procedures 
called program management or planning, programming, budgeting. 

The important question routinely asked in the course of implementation 
of a systems approach is: How much additionally would be gained or lost 

by way of achieving the defined objective through spending more or less 
for the purpose? 

By way of definition, the systems approach is a unified concept for 
planning. The familiar processes of determining program needs, program 
development and of budgeting are explicitly combined. It is a system 
in the sense of centering on program analysis in the light of carefully 
delineated program objectives. It calls for program plans that can 
carry out these objectives and for budgetary requests that can help 
implement the planned programs. Further, it is a system, in that it 
calls for the identification of all activities that relate to the achieve- 
ment of a defined objective. For example, it calls for the identification 
of the range of programs labeled in each of the circles in Figure 1 that 
are a part of achieving learning in the amount and of the type desired, 
even though not all of these programs are carried out by the local school 
system. 

The graphic illustration of a systems planning model is presented in 
Figure 2. As a unified concept for planning, the systems model differs 
from the inductive traditional model in its use of both the deductive 
and inductive process. Essentially, the systems approach starts with 
a problem or premise rather than with the particulars as outlined in 
Figure 1. 

The crystallization and labeling of the systems concept occurred in the 
1950' s as a result of work done by the Rand Corporation for the U. S. 

Air Force. Since then, the concept has been identified generally with 
the management of governmental activities. 

During the last decade, a virtual geometric expansion in the efforts to 
adapt this concept in a variety of situations has occurred. The first 
large-scale, conscious application began in 1961 in the Department of 
Defense, but at about the same time, many large corporations began to 
formalize an analogous activity called "long-range planning." In January 
of 1969, well over half of the 500 largest industrial corporations in the 
United States have some form of corporate planning activity using a time 
sequence of five years or more. In August of 1965, President Johnson 
announced the establishment of a planning-programming-budgeting system 
to be used by all the civilian agencies of the Federal Government. 

A very careful reviejy of the systems approach by vocational educators 
will reveal that many of its elements have been in operation in Trade 
and Industrial education as a tool or technique for course development 
for many years. Verne Fryklund's "Job Analysis" and W. W. Charter's 
"Activity Analysis" that Roy Hinderman used at the Denver Opportunity 
School in Colorado as a basis for developing vocational units of instruc- 
tion in the early 1940's are now referred to at the Pentagon as "Systems 
Analysis" or as "the Systems Approach" to decision making. Let me hasten 
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to add that this statement, though true, is an oversimplification of the 
unified concept of planning called the systems approach. The logical 
sequential behavior of the systems approach is as applicable to computer 
simulation as it is to developing a "work breakdown structure" of a job 
that separates steps from key points, for the four-step teaching method. 

The identical process was used by Gerald Leighbody in developing the 
teaching methodology for vocational shop instruction. 

As with all methodologies or models, the systems approach is a tool. It 
does not make decisions. Rather, it provides a vehicle for decision making 
by enabling the administrator in charge of planning to place before him 
all of the components of an activity, including the several alternatives , 
before decisions are made . 

In applying the Systems Approach to vocational xfiucation planning r at the 
local level, the following administrative actions must be taken: 

1. The program structure and a statement of objectives must 
be developed for each area of service (i.e. Agric., H. E,, 

T & I, etc.) 

2. Program analyses (cost-effectiveness analyses) and program 
memoranda (justification should be clearly spalled out). 

3. The development of items 1 and 2 into a multi-year program and 
financial plan. 

I have attempted to show in Figure 3 in rather precise detail the flow 
of action essential for developing a program planj for Agriculture, 

Home Economics, Trade/Industrial/Teehnical, and the several services 
using the Systems Approach; A unified planning concept. Agricultural 
programming documentation should be fed into the objectives oval. The 
objectives for each of the program plans can then be translated into 
clearly specific goalfe, program by program. For example, one aspect 
of the local vocational agriculture program objective is the providing 
of: Farm management training and placement. 

(a) Formal vocational agricultural training 



(b) On-farm- training 

(c) Occupational counseling 

(d) Rural -urban employment exchange information 

The analyses of the program objectives would produce fixes on how many 
to be trained for Farm Management and placed. Where the training will 
take place, whether at a school site (formalJLy)or on a farm site (Co-op 
or OJT) . Costing factors for the various alternative approaches are 
then related to the objectives which lend themselves to accountable 
evaluation. 



9-12 Grade Secondary Level 
13-14 Grade Post Secondary Level 
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FIGURE 3 

SYSTEMS 



The critical difference immediately observable in the planning process 
outlined in Figure 3 is the continuous analysis of alternatives for 
selective decision making, with the overall objective being evaluated 
in terms of the results to be achieved. 

Secondly, the Home Economics objective must be translated into outcome 
terms and analyzed based on the several program alternatives available 
or needed to be made available in the same manner as was outlined for 
Agriculture. Normally, the following types of questions would need 
definitive answers. How many students to b^ taught? How shall they 
be taught? Type of facilities needed on-site? If a cooperative learning 
experience is provided — what effect does this type of programming have 
on management resources requirements? What is the program selection 
criteria? How is the criteria used in making a program selection? 

What, in fact, are the trade-offs? The synthesis of each of the six 
program areas through the systems approach produces initially for the 
local director of vocational education a program analysis with costs 
and benefits in alternatives: (J 

(a) the number of persons being trained for jobs 

(b) the number and types of programs engaged in formal school 
training 

(c) the number participating in work experience or joint school- 
industry training 

(d) the number assisted in selecting training 

(e) the number receiving employment information 

(f^ the number employed at specified earning levels upon completion 
of their training. 

The enactment of Public Law 89-791 by Congress in November of 1966, cre- 
ating the Washington Technical Institute, provided an opportunity for 
the application of the systems approach to the planning of an institution 
on the local level that was vocational in objective and technical in its 
content , 

Figure 4 shows the planning model used in conceptualizing, organizing, 
and initially operating the 1,000 full-time student Washington Technical 
Institute in eleven months. 

The District of Columbia is the nation’s ninth largest city, the heart 
of the tenth most populous metropolitan area in the United States, (nearly 
2,4 million persons). As of 1965, Washington ranked fourth in the nation 
in rate of growth. Unlike most other cities, the District's growth is 
highly stimulated by national and international crises while suffering 
a relative cessation of growth during periods of tranquility and prosperity 
on the national and international scene. As the nation’s capital city, 
its population is greater than that of twelve states, with more students 
enrolled in the public schools than there are, people in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, New Haven, Connecticut , or Berkeley , California. . Although 
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its population is double that of Atlanta, Georgia, the District has less 
than one-half as much land area, 

Basic Objectives 



The Washington Technical Institute has its own governance created in 
the legislation. As cnch, the Institute was planned from scratch. 

The development of Board policies, administrative procedures, salary 
structures, retirement system and other fringe benefits were placed in 
a program time frame. The application of the systems approach as outlined 
in Figure 4 began with the statement of the problem (broad objectives). 
This problem was to design* implement, and structure a 1,000 full-time 
student Technical Institute for the District of Columbia. 

Translation 



The translation of the objectives into analyzable components represented 
a major activity. Three studies were generated; 

(a) Manpower Projection Study with curricular implications 

This study analyzed the public and private sector jobs market. 

4 

■ *■ 

An assessment was made of those market areas by Standard Industrial 
Classifications that were growing faster than the population, as fast 
as, and slower than the population growth rate of the metropolitan area. 

The curricular implications of this socio-economic analysis provided 
candidate course offerings in the several technologies, information 
management, environmental sciences, health and public service areas of 
the curriculum, 

(b) Student De termination Study 

Clearly delineated employment patterns and opportunities generated 
t he need for determining who desired career development training and on 
what basis. The post high school educational demand for career develop- 
ment educational opportunities in the District of Columbia was expressed 
as 35,000 part-time student potential and a full-time student potential 
of 10,000 within the decade. 

The distribution of student interest against candidate curricular offerings 
showed a .86 correlation for the 4,100 applicants seeking the initial 
1,000 student openings. 

Of particular significance in the analysis of the job market data secured 
through the Manpower Survey was the identification of jobs that tradi- 
tionally have not been filled by the population, characteristic of the 
District of Columbia. Well over three-fifths of the population is Black, 
a situation unique in American cities. Obviously, the social restrictions 
that exist in the labor force based on sex, age, religion, national 
origin, and race are reflected disproportionately in the population 
characteristics of the job market in the District. Of the social re- 
strictions examined, race represented the highest degree of restriction. 
The decision making process at this point in the analysis required a 
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defining and redefining of the selection criteria for both curricular 
offerings and students. Not being able to seriously modify the variables 
as structured in the data, an "open door" policy was instituted into 
the selection criteria. 

An additional decision making input was then required, beyond the point 
of this planning model, that properly was a matter of institutional 
operating style and procedures. The analysis produced the magnitude 
limits of the socio-economic variables. Moreover, it pinpointed the 
kind oi‘ administrative awareness that a vocational education administrator 
must have of programming realities, without engaging in the coding of socio - 
economic issues in "culturally deprived" and "disadvantaged" labels. 

(c) Resources Management Requirements 

The third major study area was that of resources needed to subserve 
the vocational education process as stated in the Basic Objectives. 

Resources are defined as men, materials, and services, categorized as 
staff, budgets, facilities, equipment, and supplies. One aspect of the 
systems approach is the establishing of selection criteria for performance 
of required tasks in the managing of resources. We used the critical path 
method for scheduling and updating plans for the renovation of facilities. 
Having secured eight red brick, four-story buildings at the National 
Bureau of Standards in the lower Chevy Chase section of Northwest Washing- 
ton, comprising 300,000 squared feet of floor space, we proceeded to 
design the temporary campus. The determining of costing factors by 
program activity, by curricular offering, and by staffing requirements, 
led to the development of a Planning-Programming-Budgeting System. 

The PP13S was the same application of the systems approach used in the 
total institutional planning. The basic difference, of course, was in 
developing fiscal source documents with program memoranda of justification. 

Analysis 

v c 

At the bottom of Figure 4, the spectrum covering analysis is essentially 
that phase of the systems approach involving the reduction of the multi- 
ple components and approaches into segments so that each can be examined. 
Questions of fact were subjected to the test of observed experience. 

Those aspects of the problem that involved value judgments were so identi- 
fied and tiu? basis of the judgment spelled out. 

Two distinct levels of analysis took place. In cost effectiveness of 
eons true l ion, arithmetic processes, operations research and economics 
were applied through the three studies. In most of the program activities 
shown in the synthesis in Figure 5 relatively little, if any, technical 
sophistication was needed. Rather, it was a matter of pulling together 
* already existing data in a meaningful way. This was largely a drawing 
upon technical and noil -technical program development studies previously 
done that were relevant to our objectives. 

Trade-Offs (Selection Criteria ) 

Analyses of the several alternatives identified due to earlier cited 
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studies required that the environmental constraints affecting the task 
to be performed would need criteria established that would form the 
basis for determining how well the possible approaches met the program 
objectives. The selection criteria that follows was applied to each 
program activity. 

a) Performance 

b) Cost/Effectiveness 

c) Timing 

d) Risk 

e) . Policy 

Each criterion was carefully examined as a "trade-off" for using one 
approach in preference to another. 

Synthosi s 

The Perting (Preliminary Evaluation and Review Techniques) of each of 
the events and activities during the selection process led to the program 
distribution as shown in Figure 5. Systems approach synthesis: Washing- 

ton Tech Timc-Sequence-Chart. 

Basic objective generated sixteen events that had to occur as program 
activities in order to open the Institute on September 27, 1968. Each 
event including the legislative enactment date was placed in a time 
frame. The vertical lines represented beginning and ending dates. 
Alphabets located at the bottom. of Figure 5 represented the months of 
each year. Diagonal and horizontal lines opposite temporary campus, 
curriculum, etc ., represented magnitude of effort expressed in manhours 
necessary to complete a task on schedule. 

A separate back-up data chart was developed for each event pinpointing 
critical paths of activity for which slippage or missing deadlines could 
not be permitted to happen. 

The matching of student request with curricular offerings and faculty 
recruitment required closer monitoring and coordinating than did the 
renovation schedule. 

This synthesis is but one of many formats that can be used for delineating 
program categories and sub-categories for program implementation. 

The permanent campus development line is now six months behind schedule. 
The securing of an urban renewal site of 24 acres is an extremely slow 
detailed process. Site acquisition by May 1, 1969, will necessitate 
a compression of architectural working drawing time to meet a September 
1971 permanent campus opening date. 

The identical application of the systems approach was applied to fiscal 
years 1970-75 needs in precisely the same manner as 1969 to produce a 
multi-year program and financial plan. As we acquire operating experi- 
ence and a more realistic awareness of constraints, trade-off s will take 
place monthly or annually. 
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The Washington Technical Institute systems approach, used essentially 
as dose rlhcd hero, has proven an effective Lool ior planning program 
activities. When skillfully implemented, the systems approach provides 
a disciplined technique for: 

& 

Effective identification of projected requirements for 
complex activities. 

Thorough assessment of the effect of changes in environ- 
ment on the development plans. 

Timely identification of problems and study requirements 
in the conceptual phase of a program. 

Accurate documentation tracing the chain of decisions 
and supporting reasons for communicating and justifying 
recommended courses of action. 

It is reasonable to predict that the applications of this approach to 
multi-year planning will expand and will provide substantiated bases 
for decision making relating to public vocational-technical education 
and to the management of program resources. 
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Reactions to Clove* land Demiuril 1 s Paper 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 



Comments by various conference participants indicated a new awareness 
of the use of a new technique — the Systems Approach — to identify each 
of the three sources of information. It was generally assumed that this 
approach would enable a local director to view all of the information 
before attempting to reduce the relevant aspects into a program plan. 

Repeatedly, however, several rather thorny ff hands-on-how-to-do-i t ,f type 
problems were cited in the form of questions: 

QUESTION : llow can we assure cooperation among the several agencies on 

the local level to get the data for multi-year and annual planning? 

ANSWER : The sources of base-line socioeconomic data are outlined in 

statistical form by the Bureau of Census. Additional population analysis 
reports are prepared for states, regions, and cities that can be requested 
specifically by the local director and reviewed to determine the educa- 
tional and economic needs of the community. Often the Chamber of Commerce 
uses the same data and maintains program staff for analyses and projec- 
tions. Most local governmental agencies will share and discuss these 
data when approached on a base-line source basis. The key here is identi- 
fying the information needed, and who has it, or normally uses it. 

QUESTION : How do we coordinate local plans with State and regional 

plans? 

ANSWER : Assuming that the same planning methods are used on the local 

level as on the State and regional levels, the local planning data become 
an overlay of the same information available to the State and region, 
the difference being that, a smaller geographic area is served. Traae- 
ol’fs may often require a local community with existing facilities to 
provide program activities for an area outside of its geographical 
boundaries such as labor surplus. Such an arrangement is embodied in 
the area school concept. The implementation of such a concept requires 
that a working knowledge of the same local and State data is both availa- 
ble and being used by both groups, 

QUESTION : How can we assure that the local district will have flexibility 

in planning? 

ANSWER : General agreement appeared to exist on the notion that the plan- 

ning model or method provided a rather precise framework for stating 
the local planning problem. The necessity for establishing program 
selection criteria based on type of performance required, amount of 
funds available, period of time in which program is to be implemented, 
and administrative policy governing implementation provides an increased 
degree of local flexibility. 
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(1) In addition to the criteria and environmental constraints, 
the local data cover the same elements as the State data. 

(2) Local data and resources serve a smaller area. 

(3) Utilizing the same planning methods reduces poor communications 
and frees the local staff to plan its alternatives — courses 

of action consistent with the planning design. 

QUESTION : How do we provide for people needs and industrial needs at 

the same time? 

ANSWER : Most of us recognize that people needs are not separate and 

apart from industrial or business needs; rather the question reflects 
points in time. People needs of attitudes, aptitudes, underachieving, 
and exceptional achievement provide the basis for formal classroom, 
shop, and laboratory emphasis. It is assumed that the content of courses, 
vocational counseling, job development, on-the-job training, placement, 
follow-up, and use of both community and industrial advisory committees, 
to advise on a day-to-day employment needs basis will tend to make the 
local implementation of a local plan more effective. 



SUMMARY 



The systems ^approach should be used in planning at the local level. 

The staff in^ vocational education should involve all agencies and orga- 
nizations which have an interest in or concern for vocational education 
in the planning at the local level. Advisory Councils should be used 
in program planning. 
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SUMMARY 



METHODOLOGIES FOR CONDUCTING 
STATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 



Several methodologies for conducting vocational education program evalua- 
tion were examined. The State vocational education agencies are concerned 
with implementing an evaluation system which can be used in the admin- 
istrative mainstream as a management tool. It is needed to contribute 
essential information for planning and redirecting State vocational 
education agency program efforts. The pressing need for implementing 
program evaluation methodologies is highlighted in the National Voca- 
tional Education Act. Evaluation results are required by states for 
program planning and accountability purposes and as a mechanism assisting 
them in the development of annual and projected program plans. 

Three methods were reviewed. These included the traditional process 
oriented type, the unsystematically organized data bank, and the product 
oriented evaluation. The product oriented evaluation method is con- 
sistent with the systems approach to planning. 

The traditional process oriented evaluation method was believed to be 
inappropriate in providing decision-making information relative to State 
vocational education agency program planning or for meeting accountability 
requirements. A number of technical problems were discussed which were 
related to the appropriateness of this methodology for the intended 
purposes . 

The development of data banks has had a good deal of popularity during 
the past decade. This methodology was described in the paper as not 
being efficient. Because future de jision-making requirements are not 
specified in the initial organization of data banks, there is the ten- 
dency for data to become increasingly larger and creating problems in 
terms of information flow and providing decision-making information 
when such information is needed. 

The product oriented evaluation methodology consistent with a systems 
approach to program planning was stressed as having the greatest payoff 
for State vocational education agency program planners. Process data 
were not excluded from this approach. This methodology stresses ef- 
fectiveness measures rather than standards of goodness. 

Steps were outlined for organizing and implementing a product oriented 
evaluation system. Illustrative materials were employed from "The 
Model to Evaluate the Programs of Vocational Education” which is cur- 
rently nearing completion and being developed in the Center for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education at the Ohio State University. 

The major tasks in organizing and implementing a product oriented 
evaluation model were outlined. The major topics discussed were: 

(1) how to define information requirements, (2) how to articulate 
a data system with program planning procedures, (3) how to develop 
information requirements, and (4) how to implement an evaluation system. 





METHODOLOGIES FOR CONDUCTING 
STATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 



The purpose of this paper is to examine methodologies for conducting 
vocational education program evaluation. State vocational education 
agencies arc concerned with implementing an evaluation system which 
can be used in the administrative mainstream as a management tool for 
contributing essential information for planning and redirecting State 
vocational education agency programmatic efforts. State vocational 
education leadership also recognizes the pressing need to evaluate pro- 
gram effectiveness and efficiency in order to meet accountability re- 
quirements set by vocational education agency governing boards, State 
legislatures, and the public. In addition, the vocational education 
community is concerned with the importance of the periodic evaluations 
of vocational education at the national level called for in the National 
Vocational Education Act and with the need to respond to the data report- 
ing requirements of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Evaluation, as a major mechanism for the ultimate improvement of instruc- 
tion, has always been highly regarded by vocational education personnel. 
Evaluation methodologies have, therefore, been designed and implemented 
in the past to achieve this objective. 

The evaluation methodology which has been most widely used is process 
evaluation which focuses upon assessing the adequacy of educational 
processes and organizational structures, equipment, and facilities. 

This type of traditional process evaluation methodology concentrates 
upon program standards rather than program outcomes. 

This is not to deny that process oriented evaluation has a legitimate 
function. However, information derived from carrying out such evaluation 
in the absence of product or outcome information is not usually suitable 
for assisting vocational education agencies in the decision-making tasks 
relative to State vocational education agency program planning or for 
meeting accountability requirements. To accomplish these two aims, the 
use of product or outcome oriented evaluation methods is required. 

State vocational education agencies and regional accrediting agencies 
have over the years emphasized the value of process oriented evaluation 
as a methodology for fostering desirable educational changes. Part of 
this emphasis on the value of process evaluation to bring about desirable 
educational changes stems from the assumption that when program processes 
or components meet predetermined standards of goodness, desirable program 
outcomes will almost inevitably ensue. This assumption is rarely put 
to the test.. 

State vocational education agencies have also used process oriented evalua- 
tion results to justify their programs, their program expenditures, and 
their resource requests. One reason that vocational education agencies 
may need to seek alternative evaluation strategies com^s from external 
pressures and is related to the credibility of process oriented results. 

Vocational education finds itself having to compete with other agencies 
and institutions for limited human and economic resources at both State 



and local love Is. Decisions regarding resource allocations are being 
based with increasing frequency on evidences of program efficiency, 
program effectiveness, program relevance to changing social and economic 
conditions, and the degree to which agency programmatic directions re- 
flect community, State, and Federal interests and concerns. 

To this end, the demand of policy-making bodies has been for more infor- 
mation from vocational education agencies in terms of program efficiency 
and effectiveness. Because process evaluation usually does not provide 
effectiveness or efficiency indicators, it cannot be used as a viable 
methodology for conducting State level program evaluation. 

It should be noted that some vocational education agency leadership 
personnel still strongly resist attempts to replace the process evalua- 
tion approach with alternative methodologies. These persons often justify 
their resistance by pointing out several potentially valuable by-products 
which are believed to result from conducting process evaluation. 

One such by-product attributed to process evaluation is that it tends 
to bring about desirable educational changes through the interaction and 
involvement of those who are being evaluated. It is time that involvement 
may lessen resistance to change. However, those changes which do occur 
are most likely to occur in the direction of standards of goodness. These 
standards do not necessarily assure more effective or efficient educational 
outcomes. 

Preoccupation with process standards may have undesirable outcomes. 

For example, rigid adherence to standards which are arbitrary may tend 
to stifle staff creativity in developing innovative programs and tech- 
niques. It may also lead to inflexibility in educational programming. 

There are also numerous methodological difficulties associated with many 
of the currently employed process evaluation methods. These difficulties 
include insufficient attention to test standards for instrument validity 
and reliability, lack of attention to problems of inter-rater reliability, 
and lack of attention to problems associated with observational sampling 
of educational processes and structures. 

Another evaluation method, the formulation of data banks , has had a 
good deal of popularity during the past decade. In this methodology, 
data are collected in an attempt to meet future decision-making require- 
ments. In this approach, the data collected are assumed to be sufficiently 
extensive in scope that carefully thought, out decision requirements need 
not be initially conceived or later revised. 

This shotgun approach to providing decision-making information to program 
planners can bo markedly inefficient. The prime reason for the inef- 
ficiency is the lack of systematic planning in determining exactly whir 
data ought to be collected. Data banks organized in the hope of meeting 
future decision-making requirements and which are not logically organized 
in terms of specific decision needs may require continuous enlarging of 
the data base. As the data base enlarges, the problems of securing i- 
mation from local sources becomes more difficult and serious information 
flow problems may also result. 
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An evaluation methodology which has greater payoff for State vocational 
education agency program planners is a methodology which is oriented 
primarily toward product or outcome measures and which is consistent 
with a systems approach to planning. 

The product oriented evaluation method within a systems approach to 
planning requires that: 1) the evaluation problem be defined in terms 

of its purposes and expected outcomes; 2) a measurement system be formu- 
lated from the types of decision requirements which follow from the 
purposes for evaluation; 3) proper feedback or quality control mecha- 
nisms be provided to continuously assess the effectiveness of the infor- 
mation system in providing significant decision-making data; 4) an 
interpretive system be formulated which permits analysis and provides 
necessary information to decision makers in a format which will facili- 
tate decision-making; and 5) since the evaluation system is only one 
segment of a total program planning system, careful attention needs to 
be directed to articulating the evaluation system with other levels and 
components of a total planning process. 

The following discussion will outline the major steps in organizing 
and implementing a product oriented evaluation system to be used as 
part of a total State program planning system. For illustrative purposes, 
sample materials will be used from the Model to Evaluate State Programs 
of Vocational Education which is currently nearing the stages of comple- 
tion and being developed at the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University. 



1 . Define Information Requirements 

The first task in designing an evaluation system is to determine the 
pu rposcs to which the evaluation will be put. In our case, the major 
purposes arc to provide accountability data and information which would 
assist State level vocational education agency planners to determine 
the effectiveness of their programmatic efforts and to assist them in 
long-range program planning. 

The next task is to conceptualize how the evaluation system can be orga- 
nized lo accomplish these purposes within a State vocational education 
agency setting. Figure 1 (in the Appendix of this paper) provides a 
very simplified overview of the framework within which the Center's 
evaluation model was developed. 

In this plan, the State agency formulates a set of program objectives 
which describes the programmatic thrusts of the State agency. For each 
objective a sol of program goals is developed which assesses the extent 
to which program objectives are achieved. Samples of (preliminary) 
goals and objectives are found in Appendixes A and B. The program goals 
arc formulated after careful consideration is given to decision needs 
of the agency. Data are then formulated from the requirements posed by 
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the program goals* Thus, data requirements are derived in a sequence 
from purposes, objectives, and goals. Data sources are then identified 
and potential information flow problems are worked through. 

After data are collected, goal accomplishments are assessed in terns 
of the extent to which goal projections were realized. 

2. Articulate the Data System with Program Planning Procedures 

The next task is to examine the adequacy of the goals and the data system 
in the light of agency priorities, problems, and accomplishments. Since 
the evaluation system is conceited as a dynamic process, State agency 
personnel reformulate goals and data requirements in the light of existing 
and emerging priorities and needs. Following this reformulation, strate- 
gies are ultimately developed" to achieve the reworked program goals. 

The Center 1 s model requires extensive staff involvement in the program 
planning process. Other approaches are possible, such as delegating 
program planning authority to a planning unit. In our plan, each service 
area or unit within the agency would contribute to the overall program 
plans of that agency. The service areas or units functioning as sub- 
systems each develop a projected plan of activities based on the results 
of data evaluation. The plans would then be assembled, reviewed, and 
adjusted to make them compatible with the State agency 1 s overall pri- 
orities and resources. This meshing requires an analysis of internal 
and external obstacles to program goal accomplishment and a review of 
implications for staff which would derive from alternative strategies 
for achieving program goals. 

Following a recycling of the evaluation procedures, the annual and long- 
range projections of goals would be readjusted in the light of new ac- 
complishments and new decision requirements and priorities. 

This brief discussion of system conceptualization incorporated three 
requisites. First was the requirement that the evaluation system be 
designed for self -initiated evaluation which would contribute to de- 
cision making involved in State level program planning. Second was 
the requirement that the system relate progi’am outcomes and specific 
program goals as a logical basis for planning and replanning activities 
and programs. Third was the requirement that the evaluation system be 
a continually operative mechanism in order that projected plans might 
be continually modified in the light of continuously acquired and in- 
terpreted information. 

3 . Develop Information Requirements 

The Center 1 s evaluation model was conceptualized to permit states to 
develop their own objectives, goals, and data requirements. For the 
purpose of testing the usefulness of our system and in order to provide 
states with a good starting point, we developed objectives and goals 
which could be accepted by many states and identified data which could 
be secured in most states. 

For each objective, a set of program goals was formulated; The program 
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goals wore designed to provide quantitative measures of the degree to 
which target populations were being served, the extent to which local 
schools assure program quality and accessibility, and the degree to 
which State vocational education agency units use student characteristic 
and manpower data in their planning. 

Three general classes of data are involved in the system. These include 
target population characteristic data, vocational education program 
data, and manpower data. 

The information system requires inputs from a variety of sources. Voca- 
tional education program data and student data are secured from local 
schools. Manpower requirement and certain classes of target population 
data are secured from appropriate State agencies. 

The data system requires quantitative inputs rather than subjective 
judgments. The data system is further organized by program levels, 
program areas, sector (public-private), and', where applicable, by facility 
types, sex, grade levels, and educational planning districts. The term 
educational planning district refers to subdivisions within a state having 
economic, social, and population characteristics such that they require 
separate attention in terms of educational program planning. 

A state determines its educational planning districts, and school districts 
are identified within each of the planning districts. This procedure 
permits data to be reviewed in terms of overall State findings, planning 
district findings, and local district findings. These breakdowns assist 
planners in selectively allocating resources and. in planning or redirecting 
program activities. 

4. Implement the Evaluation System 

Following the development of an information system, the next task is to 
develop instruments and procedures for collecting data. Careful attention 
should be directed to problems of information flow from local sources 
to the State unit conducting the evaluation procedures. Very careful 
attention must be paid to the technical requirements of test or instrument 
construction. Instrument developers attempting to design their own 
instruments should pilot test their products in local schools prior to 
conducting large scale instrument administration. 

Additional attention should be directed to formulating the minimum number 
of data items which will provide essential data. This will be appreci- 
ated by those who are asked to respond to the instruments. Local sources 
supplying dala should receive feedback of the evaluation results which 
would be of interest and concern to them. 

The evaluation system can be made more efficient by designing data col- 
lection instruments for machine processing and data analysis. Data 
processing will permit almost instantaneous retrieval of information and 
more flexibility in examining relationships between student character- 
istics, program processes, and student outcome measures. 
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With l he previous considerations in mind, the Center is in the process 
of finalizing its evaluation model. Seven data collection instruments 
have been developed for use in conducting state-wide program evaluation. 
Four of these instruments are designed for completion by local school 
administrators and vocational personnel. They provide information about 
schools and programs. Two of the instruments are designed to secure 
student characteristic data, to provide a continuous monitoring of student 
status, and to provide student outcome data. A seventh instrument is used 
to secure data relative to manpower and target populations and is completed 
by Stale agency personnel. 

At this point, much thanks is owed to the states of Kentucky and Colorado 
who are cooperating with us in the development of the model. The State 
staffs have been most patient and helpful in providing reality checks 
to our development efforts. We expect to finalize our efforts within 
the next several months and our results will be disseminated to all the 
states. 

In summary, several methodologies for conducting program evaluation 
have been described in terms of their value for determining how Well 
a state is moving in the implementation of its annual and long-range 
plans and their adequacy for providing planning and accountability infor- 
mation. A product oriented methodology within the framework of a systems 
approach was suggested as a viable methodology. Traditional process 
evaluation and unsystematically organized data banks were considered 
less productive for the purposes described. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL TO EVALUATE 
STATE PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



SAMPLES OF 

Objectives and Goals 
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OBJECTIVES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Program Objectives 

1. To provide vocational- technical education and 
training to youth and 8dults who will be entering 
the labor force and to those who seek to upgrade 
their occupational competencies or learn new skills 

2. To provide comprehensive curricula which relate 
general and vocational- technical education offer- 
ings to the vocational objectives of students. 

3. To provide increased accessibility to programs 
of vocational-technical education to meet the 
needs of those to be served. 

4. To provide quality instructional programs which 
meet the vocational aspirations of people while 
being compatible with employment opportunities. 

5. To provide a systematic and continuous evaluation 
of vocational-technical education in terms of 
national and state interests, student benefit, 
and manpower requirements as a means for making 
decisions concerning alternative investments of 
human and economic resources and the redirection 
of program objectives . 
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OBJECTIVE 1 



TO PROVIDE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO YOUTH AND ADULTS WHO WILL BE ENTERING 
THE LABOR FORCE AND TO THOSE WHO SEEK TO UPGRADE THEIR OCCUPATIONAL COM- 
PETENCIES OR LEARN NEW SKILLS. 







GOAL 




A 


employment-bound secondary school students are enrolled 
in vocational education programs. 


B 


adults requiring vocational education to increase 

their opportunities for securing full-time employment are en- 
rolled in vocational programs to meet their needs. 


C 


adultis employed full time at a rate of pay which is 

below the federal minimum wage standard are enrolled in vocational 
education programs to meet their needs. 


D 


adults with mental or physical handicaps which act as 
barriers to their securing full-time employment are enrolled in 
vocational education programs to meet their needs. 
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OBJECTIVE 4 



TO PROVIDE QUALITY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS WHICH MEET THE VOCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS OP PEOPLE WHILE BEING COMPATIBLE WITH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 







GOAL 




A 


secondary schools provide prevocational shop 
or laboratory courses of instruction to acquaint students 
with the world c-f work. 


B 


secondary schools provide structured occupa- 
tional information and guidance programs to acquaint 
students with the world of work. 


C 


vocational education programs provide part-time cooper- 
ative work experiences or simulated work experiences within the 
classroom setting. 


D 


vocational education programs have active advisory 
committees . 


E 


vocational education program completions who sought 

full-time employment upon completing their programs secured 
initial employment within the occupational areas for which they 
were prepared.’ 


F 


vocational education program dropouts who sought full- 
time employment upon leaving their programs secured initial 
employment within the occupational areas for which they were 
being prepared. 


G 


schools offering vocational education programs have 

structured placement services available to all program term-usees. 


H 


vocational education programs have amortization 

schedules for all major equipment. 
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Reactions to Harold Starr' s Paper 



METHODOLOGIES FOR CONDUCTING 
STATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 



QUESTION : Should both the product oriented evaluation and the process 

oriented evaluation be used? 

ANSW ER: It was generally agreed that product oriented evaluation systems 

needed to be used, and it was the concensus of the participants that pro- 
cess factors should not be entirely overlooked. 

QUESTION : What help can be secured from the National Advisory Council ^ 

and the U. S. Office of Education in the evaluation of programs of voca- 
tional education? 

ANSWER : It was felt by many that greater efficiency could be achieved 

if the National Advisory Council and the U. S. Office of Education would 
provide a core of evaluative data that states should retrieve from local 
sources. 

QUESTION : What about the time factor for states in evaluation of their 

programs . 

ANSWER : There was some concern that implementation of effective evaluation 

systems might not be accomplished during this year, but the participants 
believed that attempts should begin now to initiate State level program 
evaluation. 



SUMMARY 

Throughout the Act reference is made to the evaluation of programs, 
services, and activities in vocational education. The systems approach 
to evaluation seems to be most desirable. The State staffs and the 
Advisory Council should combine their efforts in developing the pro- 
cedures for evaluating programs, services, and activities. All areas 
and phases of the vocational education program should be evaluated. 
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SUMMARY 



HOLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PERSONNEL IN STATE PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



A major challenge facing State governing boards and administrative 
officials concerned with education today is to seek ways and means of 
helping professional personnel contribute to and shape change rather 
than be frustrated by it. The formula for success is elusive. The 
approach outlined here is only one of many that might be considered. 

In providing for optimum staff involvement in State agency operation, 
it is assumed that the most effective approach will include provisions 
for the development of a total State educational plan with vocational 
education in its appropriate role. This plan should include long-range 
goals, short-term goals or objectives, provisions for identifying and 
continuously updating priorities, alternate means for accomplishing 
objectives, and a system of feedback and evaluation that provides a 
basis for continuous planning. Such a plan will necessarily take into 
consideration available resources, including an analysis of available 
manpower, materials, money, perceived urgency and feasibility. The 
basic concepts of the management system outlined in this paper are 
adapted from a recent study and publication presented to the Oregon 
Board of Education. 

This approach to State agency operation lends itself to staff involve- 
ment from the State Board level to the smallest unit of the agency. 

The elements of the approach (or process) are applied to the Oregon edu- 
cational program for illustrative purposes. The potential of this process 
for staff involvement, the alternate procedures for accomplishing goals, 
the ranking of priorities, and the provision for continuous updating 
should assure State vocational plan content that is highly flexible and 
viable . 

It is pointed out that it may be worthwhile to assess the strengths and 
weaknesses that exist in varying degrees in State educational agencies 
concerned with vocational education today. A management analysis of the 
agency’s structure may point to weaknesses in two key cornerstones: (1) 

well-identified long-range goals with current objectives and priorities; 
and (2) strong managerial leadership and coordination of planning and 
policy making that involves all professional staff and all viewpoints. 

The use of the approach outlined in this paper should greatly alleviate 
agency weaknesses attributable to poor management practices, particularly 
those involving staff participation in program operation. 

Some of the experts in the field of management practices take the view 
that management style, particularly as it relates to staff participation, 
should be determined not so much by the nature of the particular business 
operation involved — but by the personality traits of the people them- 
selves. They hold that there may be some tendency for certain kinds of 
jobs to attract certain kinds of people. They point out, for instance, 
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that the participa live approach to management may be based upon a greatly 
oversimplified notion about people. On the basis of some recent studies 
throughout the land, some of these students of management have tentatively 
concluded that substantially more than one-half the people in this 
country are not and never will be eager-beaver workers. Apparently only 
some variation of the old-style authoritarian administration will meet 
their psychological needs. Let's face it — some of them are going to be 
educators! 

Despite the lack of zip with which a majority of people apparently tackle 
their assignments, wc are told that the predominant management or admin- 
istrative style in most enterprises today falls about the middle of the 
spectrum between highly authoritative and extensive participative group 
action. By observing the successful managers of the more dynamic enter- 
prises, however, you will probably conclude that a more participative 
approach works better. 
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ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
IN STATE PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
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INTRODUCTION 



The managemeit of change has become a central preoccupation of public educa- 
tion in this country. Whether we like it or not, vocational education is a segment 
of this enterprise. 



Let us confine ourselves for the moment, however, to state agency operation. 
Let’s assume that legislators and others have done their part and have provided 
us with a budget based upon the "world of tomorrow. " Our governing board 
members inevitably begin asking the question: "Who will make it all work?" 

Some people resist change. Some hold the keys to it. Some admit the need 
for new ways but don't know how to begin. At this point, governing boards and 
top administrative officials seek to provide the type of management' practices 
that unlock the talent, energy, and knowledge where they're needed, ease the 
inevitable pains, and help valuable professional personnel to contribute to and 
shape change rather than be frustrated by it. 

The formula for success, in coping with the challenge of change, is elusive. 
Admittedly, the approach I am submitting for your consideration is only one 
version of many that might be considered. Hopefully it will lend itself to 
various operational styles and varying degrees of democratic involvement. 



Some Elements of the Challenge We Face 

No special attempt is made in this proposed operational pattern to set forth 

the overall purposes of American education. However, this approach to 'planning" 

if followed, will cause us all to reckon with these issues. 
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We doubtless could all agree that many innovations arid changes in general and 
vocational education are presently underway. Usually, I think we could also 
agree that they are piecemeal and patchwork efforts. They are often adaptations 
within a traditional education framework which may have served society quite 
well in the years gone by, but which is not effectively adjusting to todays' needs. 



Admittedly there is a limit on how much can be done. In each of our states, 
I am sure, we are under pressure to streamline our operations and get more 
for each dollar. We are urged to get with the "systems approach" and are 
adding tb our kit of tools operations research, cost effectiveness, cost-benefit 
analysis, statistical decision theory, simulation and computer techniques. 



In Oregon, the hub of what we like to think of as the state's dynamic school 
system is the State' Board of Education with responsibilities for grades K through 
community colleges, including vocational education. Policy decisions and leader- 
ship from the state agency should largely determine the directions education 
will take in Oregon in the decade ahead. 1 am sure our State Board members 
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would be Inclined to agree that It has been nearly impossible at times to main- 
tain the desired leadership role unfortunately other state agencies may at 

times be better equipped to help local educational agencies organize and operate 
programs. Many factors contribute to this situation. Including the extent to 
which we are capable of utilizing sound management practices. 

The nature of my assignment is such that I could perhaps propose to treat 
vocational education as a separate segment of the total educational' program for 
purposes of my discussion here today. Based upon the assumption, however, 
that the' state of Oregon desires excellent educational opportunities for its 

citizens, the State Board of Education has stipulated and I concur 

that such opportunities will be consistently available only when they are care- 
fully 9.nd continuously planned as a total entity. From time to time In this 
presentation 1 will have an occasion to illustrate a~ point by citing an example 

as It might apply in Oregon and when this occurs, it will be from the point 

of view that career development is an integral part of the totai educational 
program 7 * 

Even though each state's educational structure differs from that of its neighbor, 

I am sure we have more responsibilities and problems that are similar than 
that are different - — especially when we talk about state agency planning for 
vocational education. 



HOW DO YOU VIEW YOUR AGENCY'S EFFECTIVENESS 
IN RELATION TO THE JOB AHEAD? 

It Is not my purpose to propose a particular model for the state governance of 
vocational education. It is believed that what is set forth will be applicable 
regardless of the state's organizational structure. Also, I do not believe that 
It would be useful to reiterate to you knowledgeable people administrative or 
management principles and practices. Rather, I would at the outset propose to 
highlight a few strengths and weaknesses that we might find in varying degrees 

In our respective state agencies and suggest that they tnay be symptomatic 

(perhaps even syndromes I) of our program operation. If so, we should be aware 
of them as we prepare for tomorrow's assignments. 



"The basic concepts of a management organizational system related to a state 
educational agency that are used in this presentation are to be found in the 
publication "A New Management Organizational System For The State Board of 
Education" as submitted by Dale ffernell. Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
the Oregon Board of Education in February, 1969. I accept responsibility for 
the adaptations of this system to the theme 'of the assignment as set forth herein. 
The advice and counsel of Donald M. Gilles, Director of Planning and Special 
Projects of the Oregon Division of Community Colleges and Vocational Education 
in die preparation of this paper is also gratefully acknowledged. 



Strengths of our state agency 
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We know that some strengths exist, even acknowledging biases, otherwise our 
organizations would have collapsed under the strain of the changes, program 
growth, and the general turmoil that has prevailed in recent years. These 
strengths doubtless Include: 



1. The fact that you are identified with the development and operation 
of an ever-increasing amount of vocational -techni cal education that 
is meeting the needs of the people. 

2. The existence of many highly qualified and dedicated professional 
persons who put in time and effort beyond the regular call of duty 
to accomplish their objectives. 

3. A commitment on the part of many to get the job done even though 

the formal structure in which they work may not be the most conducive 
to accomplishing their objectives. 

4. Increasing recognition that the role of competent and effective voca- 
tional educators is progressively a more vital and essential part of 
the total educational team as career development becomes an integral 
part of the mainstream of American education. 



//// Are these staff accomplishments largely 

in spite of "top management** 7 //// 




Weaknesses that may exist 

We all recognize, also, some of the weaknesses and limitations of our operation. 
I suggest here a few that I believe exist in varying degrees in many state agency 
operations: 

1. Persons outside our agency find it difficult to get a clear consistent 
picture of the agency's position in many broad areas of educational 
concern. In other words, we may not be fulfilling the leadership 
role in a desirable manner. 

2. The relationship of vocational education to the total educational 
program Is not well understood by citizens in the state. 

3. The "education story, " and the priority needs, have not been effectively 
communicated to the bodies or groups which control the general 

direction and financial support for the educational programs concerned. 

# 

4. Responses to inquiries for fiscal, administrative, or program data 
are inadequate. There are both duplications and discrepancies in 
the data collected and used by the different units of our agencies. 
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5. Local educational agencies, from whom legislators get much of their 
information, are not sure whether the state agency is helping education 

■ or serving as a roadblock. They complain that too many people are 

\ speaking for the state agency, and that often conflicting answers are 

i being received. 

6. The executive branch of state government demonstrates a lack of 
confidence in our activities by its reluctance to support requested 
new or expanded programs. 

7. External pressures are reacted to by creating new organization units 
rather than by establishing priorities, reallocating resources, and 
perhaps integrating changes into existing units. 



HU Does "top management" cause these weaknesses? I III 



What a management analysis may reveal 

These external symptoms just cited may well be indicative of underlying 
deficiencies that weaken the organization and operation of the agency, and there* 
fore limit its effectiveness. A management analysis of the agency's structure 
may point to weaknesses in two key cornerstones: j 

1. Well identified long-range educational goals from which current 
objectives and priorities are derived. 

If this cornerstone is weak, there is general reliance on 
fuzzy, diverse, and uncoordinated unit and individual objectives. 

An uneasy atmosphere exists in which the individual staff member's 
effectiveness varies with his ability for self-direction, and,, as 
a result, employee relations and performance evaluation practices 
are poor. 

A weakness here may also result in a lack of agreement on the 
best procedures for meeting agency responsibilities. Procedures 
for sharing responsibilities with other operational levels, for 
instance, may not be appropriately developed. 

2. Strong managerial leadership and coordination of planning and policy- 
making that Involves all professional staff and all viewpoints. 

; If weakness exists in this cornerstone, you will doubtless find 

; a lack of understanding between* the various units of the agency 

as to their respective problems, functions, and activities 

; which makes internal communication procedures ineffective. 
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Lack of strong leadership results in exceptions being made tb 
any policies and procedures fbr standardizing record-keeping, 
collection and the use of data, and the dissemination of informa- 
tion. Such policies then become quite ineffective. 

If strong leadership is lacking, effective personnel management 
cannot be practiced. Professional personnel will be attempting 
to handle nonprofessional activities. Position descriptions will 
be difficult to clarify and salary structures will suffer. 



//// Can effective staff involvement be built on these cornerstones? //// 



The absence of either of these two cornerstones of good administration will 
seriously hamper efficient management and the agency's control over its 
responsibilities. Only those of you who have practiced your profession in a 
state educational agency can really appreciate the tremendous pressure that 
funnels In on the Chief State School Officer, and. to varying degrees, on his 

staff from individuals and grbups within the general public, the various 

local educational agencies, faculty, parents and the thousands of students. 

The plain truth of the matter is that most state educational agencies are not 
organized to handle this kind of traffic. As a consequence, die staff is often 
harried and frustrated, and the customer dissatisfied. 

The immediate years ahead demand that we have an organization structure that 
is both stable enough to lead a dynamic educational program and flexible enough 
to cope with changing needs. 



THE TOTAL STATE EDUCATIONAL PLAN -- ITS PRIORITIES — 

AND THE PLACE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THIS ENTERPRISE 

Provisions for a Plan (Factors to Consider) 

As mentioned at the outset, the essential task of modem management is to deal 
with change. A sound management structure should provide the means for 
accomplishing an organization's objectives. On the other hand, the objectives 
of an orga tization determine the nature of the management system just as the 
specifications for any product determine the nature of the machine that will be 
used to make the product. 

To provide for a broad -based 'and balanced reckoning of the education program 
under state agency governance, provisions mu6t be made to conceptualize the 
agency's role and reduce it to an education plan. This plan should logically 
include long-range high goals (alms) and the more immediate short-term (process) 
goals or objectives. The long-range goals are usually of such nature that once 
they are Well identified they will remain relatively constant. The short-Jterm 
goals may, on the other hand, take different forms with changing priorities to 
meet evolving needs ---as alternate means of accomplishing long-range goals. 

//// Does conceptualizing agency's role this way 

provide a better framework for staff activity? //// 



It U suggested that each of these short-term goals can be divided in a meaning- 
ful way into four elements: 



. Specific objective(s) 

. Alternative procedures for achieving these objectives 
. Responsibility and authority 

. Feedback and evaluation systems to provide the basis for 
continuous planning. 

This state educational plan should not be taken lightly. All projects and programs 
now in process, as well as proposed undertakings, should be tested against the 
plan to determine whether they are Included in its purposes. What is their 
relative priority ? 



//// Can We use this process as a focal point 

for meaningful staff involvement In planning? //// 

Some assumptions that may need to be made: 

1. That you do not have the time nor the resources at hand to 
develop new overall purposes for American education as you 
prepare for implementation of the 1968 Vocational Education 
Amendments. 

2. That the participation of your staff in the identification of goals, 
priorities, and alternate means of accomplishing the desirable 
outcomes is highly essential. However, the participation by the 
majority of the staff in much of the data gathering and actual 
writing of the state plan for vocational education may only be a 
mark of Inefficient use of highly specialized staff time. 

3. That your primary concern this Spring is to identify Priorities for 
Immediate program emphasis and improvement, and tnat this priority 
list In no way lessens die importance of any program not on the 
list. (What we are really saying is that these priority programs 
demand Immediate attention.) 

4. That the most desirable approach to determining areas of program 
emphasis will Include a consideration of vocational education needs 
within the context of all educational priorities at the elementary, 
secondary and post -secondary level ---- to the extent that this is 
practical. It Is realized that the general structure and state governance 
of the various 'segments of education differ greatly in each state 

and, therefore, broad -based planning may only be feasible in varying 
degrees. 



//// Staff participation in identifying priorities is essential I 

Is implementing them another story? //// 
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Priorities for the Foreseeable Future 



Prep/uffiably tlie state education plan (I am not referring to the federal vocational 
plan) must give emphasis to those activities that meet people at the points of 

their greatest needs in other words, a system of priorities must be 

established. 



These priorities could be classified in different ways. I am suggesting that 
they can be classified under instruction and management. In the instruction 
category would be those priorities concerned primarily with the teaching* 
learning process . Under management would be those concerned more with 
support services . 

//!! Would this approach Influence staff structuring and participation? //// 



Priorities for the next one to two years for a' state agency responsible for 
grades K through the community college level, including vocational education, 
could be highlighted as follows as they might look in Oregon : 

Instruction 

. improving and expanding vocational education 

. Strengthing and improving primary education 
(including early childhood education) 

. Extending and improving community college programs 

. Improving the teaching of the 4th "R" (responsibility) » 
in the curriculum 

. Improving special education for the disadvantaged, 
handicapped, gifted 

Management 

. Reorganizing the state agency to cope with established 
priorities 

. Improving the finance structure for local districts 

. Closing the communication gap 

. Improving teacher education and certification 

. Establishing systematic assessment or educational auditing 

. Providing for the reorganization of local and intermediate 
districts. 



//// Once identified — what does state staff 

(and State Board) do with them? //// 
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Here is an approach to processing priorities. They should be defined 
in terms of the four essential elements previously outlined; and geeggj^be 
analyzed in terms of available resources which should include: 

Manpower available — State agency level (including task force 
resources) 

. Materials (other than state agency) 

-- Curriculum 
-- Facilities 
-- Equipment 
-- Other 

. Money (federal, state, local, other) 

. Perceived urgency 
. Feasibility (political, other I ) 

//// Will time available and 'Management Style" 

determine extent of staff participation? //// 



ORGANIZING FOR ACTION 

As an example, the short-term goal of "Improving and Expanding Vocational 
Education" can be discussed briefly in terms of the four elements as it might 
be developed in Oregon: 

Specific objective 

To develop flexible advancement procedures that will enable every 
student to move throughout his lifetime between "education" and 
the world of work, learning at his own rate, at times able to earn 
while he' learns, taking his career place in the mainstream of a 
vigorous, viable society. 

Alternative procedures for achieving the objective 

1. Bring relevance to the curriculum at all levels by Infusing 
general education with practical examples and illustrations 
from a future -oriented world of work. 

2. Integrate general education with occupational education in the 
secondary schools using the career (occupational) cluster 
approach. 

3. Provide work experience and on-the-job training opportunities 
based upon a "new careers" concept. 
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4. Establish new kinds of guidance and counseling services 
Involving the community at large, using the career cluster 
idea to help students set broad cluster career goals. 

5. Establish training programs for specific occupations in 
the community colleges. 

Responsibility and authority 

The Job of the secondary schools is to offer preparatory career 
education and training; specific occupational training programs should 
be left to on-the-job training, apprenticeship, private vocational 
schools, and the community colleges. 

Feedback and evaluation systems 

1. Systematic followup of graduates and dropouts. 

2. Close working relationships with employers who can report 
strengths and weaknesses of preparatory and training programs. 

3. Interagency liaison and coordination to provide information on 
manpower needs and availability. 

4. Develop vertical articulation and horizontal coordination to assure 
sequential opportunities for secondary and post-high school age 
youth and to assess effective use of resources. 



//// Is the agency's management structure conducive 

to staff involvement in analysis? //// 



As a further example, the "alternative procedure" No. 5 to "Establish Training 
Programs for Specific Occupations in the Community Colleges" is treated as 
one of the several career development priority objectives and is discussed , .. 
briefly below in terms of the four elements as it might apply in Oregon : 

Specific objective 

Provide leadership, support, and guidance in the development of 
a comprehensive offering of specific Job training and retraining 
at the post-secondary level for all of the population areas of the 
state. 

Alternative procedures to achieving the objective 

1. To the extent practical, provide comprehensive occupatioiial * 
education course offerings, that are flexible rather than rigid, 
within commuting distance of all persons who can benefit in 
all parts of the state. 
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2. Some programs of low demand and high cost cannot he offered 
at every institution. In providing for such offerings, con- 
sideration should be given to special state financial support 
which may include provisions for dormitory facilities and 
assistance to students seeking such education. 

3. Develop a system(s) that permits students to secure training 
at the institution that most appropriately meets his needs. 

This may include an exchange of students between operating 
community college districts, or the financing of students to 

an institution from an area not included in an active community 
college district. 

4 . Develop agreements with neighboring states on student exchange, 
including provisions for curriculum allocations where low 
demand and high cost programs make such interstate coopera- 
tion desirable. 

5. Coordinate the efforts of die private vocational schools with the 
occupational education programs of the community colleges to 
die mutual advantage of all concerned. 

6. Utilize vocational funds in a manner that will provide program 
offerings in 'each community college which will serve the 
optimum number of persons, including those with special 
needs, in each institution's service area and encourage inter- 
institution cooperative effort. 

7. Give special consideration to the development of institutional 
programs that have tangible linkage with on-the-job training, 
including apprenticeship, and the cost effectiveness implica- 
tions. For instance, training for many specific Jobs must be 
done on the Job ---- as a responsibility primarily of the 
employer; however, there are some students whose greatest 
potential can be realized through institutional instruction. 



Responsibility and authority 

Responsibility for leadership, coordinative effort, support and 
guidance for die providing of a comprehensive program of occupational 
instruction on a statewide basis within the community college lies 
with the Oregon Board of Education. The allocation of state and 
federal funds appropriated for use id this program places certain 
responsibilities upon the State Board, including minimum records 
and reports. 

Responsibility for die planning, development, opention and main-' 
tenance of individual programs within broad state-level guidelines, 
lies primarily with the local or area education district boards. 



Responsibility for developing and maintaining on-the-job training 
programs, 'including apprenticeship, is a primary responsibility 

of business, industry, labor and agencies concerned with 

wages, hours and working conditions, such as the State 
Apprenticeship Council. 
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Feedback and evaluation systems 

1. A continuous and/or periodic followup system of graduates 
and dropouts should be developed for at least all on-going 
occupational preparatory programs. 

2. The extent to which each program is developed and conducted 
in consultation with potential employers and others having 
substantive knowledge of the occupations concerned should be 
a factor in assuring program effectiveness . 

3. The extent to which each program contributes to the improve- 
ment of an economically depress area is a factor i n program 
effectiveness. 

4. The extent to which each program relieves unemployment in 
an area, the state or the region is a factor in determining 
program effectiveness . 

5. The extent to which each program meets the needs of persons 
with special needs is a factor in program effectiveness. 

6. The extent to which training in the occupational area con- 
cerned would lend itself (through cost effectiveness review) 
to institutional and formal on-the-job training; and the extent 
to which this was accomplished is a factor in program 
effectiveness. 

7. The extent to which the program was jointly planned as a part 
of the Cooperative Area Manpower Program System may be a 
program effectiveness factor. 

8. The extent to which this program is articulated with other 
occupational education programs at other educational levels 
(in the area or the state) may be a factor in program 
effectiveness. 



//// How can alternatives be objectively ranked? //// 
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Having defined the essential elements of the priority area "Improving and 
Expanding Vocational Education," let us now, analyze die 

alternative procedures in terms of available reaoiTc^e^ aflflLjailk-^aSJP-Jflt 
priority . Here is a "Bcoresheet" for this purpose as It might apply to 
Oregon : 



RESOURCES 



SCORESHEET FOR 
RANKING ALTERNATIVES 



xvnruvimj al i c.ruw 11 v c.o 

IMPROVE & EXPAND VO-ED 


Manpower 


Materials 


Money 


Perceived 

Urgency 


Feasibility 


Total 


Relevance by infusing world of work 
in general education 


3 


2 


2 


i 


i 


15 


Integrate general education & vo-ed 
by cluster curriculum 


4 


3 


3 


5 


S 


20 


Expand work experience & OJT 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


20 


New kinds of career counseling 


3 


3 


3 


4 




Specific job training in community 
colleges 


4 


4 


4. 


/ 






Note: Use scale 1-5 with 5 highest 






/ 









//// 



To what extent should these rankings 

be a top management decision? 



//// 
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This s co resheet could also be used for the of the broad priorities for 

a state agency. The following example could be relevant to' Oregon: 



RESOURCES 



SCORESHBET FOR 
RANKING PRIORITIES 



INSTRUCTION 


Manpower 


Materials 


Money 


Ir 

8 K> 
ES 


Feasibility 


Total 


Vocational Education 


4 


4 


3 


S 


4 


20 


Primary Education 














Community Colleges 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


19 


Adding the 4th "R" 














Special Education 














MANAGEMENT ) 


Reorganizing Staff 


4 


4 


4 


S 


5 


22 


Finance Structure 














Teacher Education & Certification 


4 


3 


3 


4 






Assessment 














Reorganizing Districts 






u 








Note: Use scale 1 - 5 with S highest 















//// Aren’t broad priorities consciously — or otherwise — 

ultimately ranked by "State Board" and Executive Officer? //// 
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APPLYING THIS APPROACH — AND IMPLICATIONS 
TO FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STATE PLAN DEVELOPMENT 

The process outlined in this paper was set forth for your consideration with 
such assumptions as the following in mind: 

1. That this approach to staff Involvement lends itself to agency use 
from the state board level to the smallest unit of the agency. 

2. That this approach is, of course, most effective if it is utilized 
for the total state educational program. However, it can be used 
advantageously by one or more agencies where state governance is 
a multi-agency responsibility. 

3. That this approach should provide highly essential data needed for 
vocational education state plan development. The potential for 
staff Involvement, the identification of alternate procedures for 
accomplishing goals, the ranking oil priorities, and the provision 
for continuous jipdating should assure state vocational plan content 
that is highly flexible and viable . (This does not imply staff 
Involvement in the type ot data gathering or state plan writing 
where such activity violates good principles of specialized staff 
utilization. ) 

4. That even a minimum Involvement of state staff and other key 
people, and of agencies and organizations in using this approach 
should assure better understanding and commitment to the state 
vocational plan as it is developed. 

Suggestions for Implementation 

If this approach to program planning, operation, and staff Involvement is 

utilized, the following activities and outcomes should be considered by 

the agency officials or persons concerned: 

1. The adoption of this process should result in the early 
identification of priority goals as well as an analysis of 
available resources which should provide guidelines for the 
statewide plan and for further use of this approach. 

2. After priorities and resources have been assessed, some 
reassignments or restructuring of the organization may seem 

- advisable. Person(s) and procedures to accomplish this change 

should be designated. 

a. Some "outside" experts, skilled in management practices 
may be helpful. 

b. An inventory of skill resources within the agency, in 
keeping with priority goals, should be made. 
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c. Management information regarding various programs 
should be developed. This should include what is being 
done now, what could be deleted, and what is not being 
done that should be. 

d. Attention should be given to balancing the workload among 
the various programs and positions. 

3. Provisions short d be made for periodic assessment of accomplish- 
ments and for the updating of goals and priorities. 



EPILOG 

Some of the experts in the Held of management practices take the view that 
management style, particularly as it relates to staff participation, should 
be determined not so much by the nature of the particular business operation 
involved •• but by the personality traits of the people themselves. They hold 
that there may be some tendency for certain kinds of jobs to attract certain 
kinds of people. They point out, for instance, that the participative approach 
to management may be based upon a greatly oversimplified notion about people. 
On the baste of some recent studies throughout the land, some of these 
students of management have tentatively concluded that substantially more than 
one-half the people in this country are not and never will be eager-beaver 
workers. Apparently only some variation of the old-style authoritarian 
administration will meet their psychological needs. Let’s face It — some 
of them are going to be educators! 

Despite the lack of zip with which a majority of people apparently tackle 
their assignments, we are told that the predominant management or admini- 
strative style in most enterprises today falls about the middle of the 
spectrum between highly authoritative and extensive participative group 
action; By observing the successful managers of the more dynamic enter- 
prises, however, you will probably conclude that a more participative 
approach works better. 
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Reactions to William G. Loomis* Paper 



ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 
IN STATE PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



QUESTION : What role should the staff play in a systems approach to 

program planning and development? 

ANSWER: An increasingly sophisticated systems approach to program 

planning and evaluation of vocational education is: becoming desirable 
and in fact is necessary^. An approach to such involvement is outlined 
in this paper. 

A comprehensive application of the approach — even as it might apply 
in Oregon — is not included . If this approach is to be useful to the 
various states, they should look at the process or method and not dwell 
on "program philosophy" included in the two or three examples. 

The approach or process can be applied with a minimum of "gearing up" 
at any level of State or local staff operation. 



SUMMARY 



Professional vocational education personnel must be involved in program 
planning, implementation, and evaluation if it is to be effective. This 
involvement includes proper orientation and assignment of responsibilities 
geared to the interests and responsibilities of the persons involved* 
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SUMMARY 



STATIC ADVISORY COUNCILS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, the Congress created 
a new social agency in each State and charged it with the task of seeing 
that there was further improvement in vocational education. It was given 
broad powers and will be given funds to carry out its mission. Its 
membership was designed to make sure that it had an independent point 
of view, and it was given a route (through public meetings, the State 
Board, and the National Committee) to make sure its voice should be heard. 
At every stage, publication of its findings is encouraged. 

It has two functions: to advise the State Board on policy matters, 

and to evaluate vocational education programs and activities. If it 
is successful, it likely will serve as a model for creation of similar 
groups to evaluate and recommend policy changes for each Federally 
funded agency operating at the State level. 

Each governor is concerned about overlapping and uncoordinated activities 
in his State. The State Advisory Council appears to be a good model 
for aiding him in delivering services more effectively. 

Effective evaluation requires good data. As soon as possible, the 
National Advisory Council should specify minimum data requirements 
and evaluation methods for each State. But each State should be 
encouraged to go beyond these minimums to meet its own needs and to 
provide models for future national evaluation. 

When there is effective evaluation, there is potential for harm as well 
as good. If harmful practices are praised and beneficial practices are 
damned, society will suffer. The public and the profession alike should 
be alert to evaluate the evaluation of the Advisory Councils. 




STATE ADVISORY COUNCIIiS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, the Congress created 
a new social agency in each state and charged it with the task of seeing 
that there was further improvement in education. This agency was named 
the State Advisory Council. It was given broad powers, and will be 
given funds to assure that it. can carry out its mission. Its membership 
was designed to make sure that it had an independent point of view, and 
it was given a route to make sure that its voice would be heard. This 
route is through public meetings and then through the State Board of 
Vocational Education to the National Council. At every stage, publica- 
tion of findings is encouraged. 

Historians will see a parallel with 1917 when State Boards and a Federal 
Board of Vocational Education were created. The State Boards were to 
be separate from State Boards of Education. The Federal Board was to 
give policy guidance. At first, all went well. A new dimension was 
added to education and the academic rigor mortis of State Boards of 
Education was combatted. With time, however, a new rigor mortis set 
in. In many states, the State Board of Education assumed control, switch 
ing hats once a year to act as a State Board of Vocational Education, 

The Federal Board lost its audience and was killed. 

The same dance might be repeated. State Advisory Councils and the Na- 
tional Council may wither away. Some things are different now, however, 
from 1917, and these differences may be crucial. First, the Councils 
are charged with evaluating programs and publishing the results. In 
the early days, no one worried much about evaluation, and our tools for 
it were so crude we would not have known how to proceed even if people 
had been interested in evaluation. Second, it is now abundantly clear 
that society has an obligation to develop every individual to his maxi- 
mum potential and that certain segments of our population are in a 
precarious position economically and socially through no fault of their 
own. Third, and perhaps most important in the immediate future, is 
a general recognition that education is important to State development 
and that vocational and technical education in particular can have a 
vital role to play in attracting and keeping those types of industries 
which provide a desirable economic base for the State. Many governors 
believe that vocational and technical education is too important to 
leave to the educators or to the Federal Government, and many congress- 
men apparently agree. This shows clearly in the legislative history 
of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, particularly in the 
actions of the House of Representatives. 

Apparently both the Senate and the House of Representatives read care- 
fully the Essex Advisory Council recommendations which stressed the 
need for more effective evaluation of vocational and technical education. 
The two houses chose, however, to implement this recommendation in dif- 
ferent ways. The Senate pushed hard for a strong National Advisory 
Council which would have power to make policy recommendations to the 
Commissioner of Education and to evaluate in detail what each of the 
states were doing in vocational and technical education. The House, 



on the other hand, felt that policy recommendations and evaluations 
should bo conducted independently by each state* The process of compro- 
mise yielded a National Council which can make policy recommendations, 
but whose responsibilities in the field of evaluation are very largely 
unspecifiedc State Advisory Councils, however, are clearly charged 
with responsibilities for State evaluation along the lines suggested 
by the House of Representatives. 

One of the most interesting conflicts came when the House proposed that 
State Advisory Councils be appointed by the governor. Chief state school 
officers took exception to this, arguing that vocational and technical 
education were after all part of education and that education was their 
responsibility. House members and certain governors, however, recognized 
that in many states the chief state school officer is responsible only 
for elementary and secondary school education and felt that an independent 
agency appointed by the governor would be more likely to include voca- 
tional and technical education in post-secondary schools and for adults. 
Again, a compromise resulted, with the governors winning the right to 
appoint State Advisory Councils except in those states which have a ma- 
jority of their State Board of Vocational Education elected directly 
by the voters. Clearly the chief state school officers were rebuffed. 

It seems likely that if the State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education 
are successful, they will serve as a model for State commissions appointed 
by the governor to evaluate State employment services, State welfare 
agencies, State highway commissions, State aid to higher education, and 
many other programs that have an important impact on the State and which 
are supported by Federal funds spent by agencies not completely under 
the control of the governor. If this happens, a veritable revolution 
in Federal-State relationships will have occurred, and it- is probable 
that marked improvements in the delivery of service to State citizens 
will result. 

It is V. remarkable anomaly that Federal aid in a particular field (con- 
trary to the predictions of opponents of such aid) almost invariably 
results in massive duplication of effort through the creation of competing 
agencies. This is quite the opposite from what one would expect. It is 
usually feared that the Federal Government will set up a single monolithic 
agency charged with providing services in a uniform way in each of the 
states. This has rarely occurred. In education generally, and especially 
in the field of manpower development and training, so many different 
Federal agencies are involved that it becomes completely impossible for 
even the experts in the field to keep abreast of all the agencies which 
could be of assistance to a particular individual needing training or 
retraining. Competition among Federal agencies is so keen that it appears 
not only impossible that a single Federal agency will assume control 
but also highly unlikely that the welter of duplication and conflict 
will ever be resolved at the Federal level. Many governors, however, 
are convinced that this duplication of effort must be reduced and that 
the only way that this can be accomplished is through a j State agency 
charged directly by the governor with the task of reducing duplication. 
State after state was moving in this direction even before the Vocational 
Amendments of 1968. This trend undoubtedly will be accelerated by the 
requirement that the governor (or an elected State Board of Education) 
appoint a State Advisory Council on Vocational Education with a diversified 
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membership which fits it ideally for much broader duties. 
Membership of the Slate Advisory Council 



Four general types of members are specified: 

The first type of representation on the State Advisory Council comes 
from groups which are or should be served by vocational and technical 
education. This includes persons. who know the vocational needs and 
problems of management and labor, one or more persons representing the 
Slate industrial and economic development agencies, one or more persons 
representative of the poor, and disadvantaged and one or more people 
having additional knowledge of the educational needs of physically or 
mentally handicapped persons. 

Second, it includes persons*who are familiar with administration of 
State and local vocational programs, one or more persons who are knowledge- 
able about vocational education but who are not involved in administration 
of State or local programs, and one or more persons who are familiar with 
programs of technical and vocational education including programs in com- 
prehensive secondary schools. 

Further emphasizing the separateness of the State Advisory Council from 
the State Hoard for Vocational Education is the requirement that the 
State Advisory Council cannot include members of the State Board of 
Vocational Education or its employees. The multiple representation of 
the people who are closely related to the actual operation of vocational 
education seems to indicate that the Congress felt that groups within 
the State should keep a knowledgeable eye on what the State Board and 
its staff are about. Such an attitude would certainly be consistent with 
provisions elsewhere in the legislation in State Plans and annual programs 
of work being developed after widespread consultation and be readily 
available to all persons who wish to examine them, 

A third group represents the educational agencies within which much of 
vocational and technical education exists. Included here are representa- 
tives of post-secondary or adult education agencies or institutions. 

Also included are representatives of local educational agencies, one 
or more persons who are representative of school boards, and one or more 
persons representing school systems which have a heavy proportion of 
disadvantaged students. 

Finally, in an attempt to secure at the State level the coordination 
which the Congi-css has refused to mandate at the Federal level, there 
must be one or more persons from the comprehensive area manpower plan- 
ning system of the State, • . 

Once appointed and certified to the Commissioner of Education, the State 
Advisory Council must meet to. select a chairman from its membership. 
Thereafter, it determines its own rules, except that it is required to 
hold at least one public meeting each year to provide an opportunity 
for full expression of views on vocational education. 
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Duties of the State Advisory Council 
Two types of duties are specified; 

1. It should advise the State hoard of Vocational Education on policy 
matters relating to the development of the State Plan and to the develop- 
ment of annual and long-range program plans. 

2. It must evaluate vocational education program services and activi- 
ties and publish and distribute these evaluations. The annual evaluation 
report will be submitted to the Commissioner of Education and to the 
National Council via the State Board of Vocational Education, which 

may append additional comments, but must not change the content of the 
report. 

Of these two duties, clearly the one which is most likely to be significant 
is the annual evaluation report. This report must evaluate the effective- 
ness of vocational education in terms of the annual and long-range program 
plans. Further, it will recommend changes in program services and activi- 
ties which seem to be called for as a result of the evaluation. 

All of these requirements would likely be only so much window dressing 
if it were not for the fact that Congress gives to each Council the 
right to employ a staff and to contract for services needed in meeting 
its reponsibilities. As much as 150 thousand dollars per year would be 
available for the activities of the State Advisory Council if full ap- 
propriations are provided. These funds would permit the Advisory Council 
in a typical large state to have a budget such as the following; 



Executive Secretary $ 20,000 

Vocational Education Specialist 18,000 

Labor Economist 18,000 

Secretary and office expense 10,000 

Expense for meetings of Advisory Council 4,000 

Budget for contractual services (collection of 

data, analysis, reporting writing, publication) 55,000 

Total $ 150,000 



A Council which can devote its attention to policy formation and a Council 
staff which can concentrate on evaluation can accomplish a very great 
deal. Contrast this with a State Board of Vocational Education which 
must continually be making administrative decisions and a State staff 
in vocational education which must spend a heavy proportion of its time 
on inspection, routine report writing, public information, and other 
relatively unproductive activities. The wisdom of the Congress seems 
evident when one considers that if the duties of evaluation and policy 
recommendations had been assigned to the State Board and to the State 
Board staff, inevitably, considerably less attention would have been 
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paid to these activities because they would be submerged by day-to-day 
routine. 

Procedures for Planning 







In spile ol the example set by such states as North Carolina, too many 
governors are still blissfully unaware that education is important to 
Stale development and that vocational and technical education in particu- 
lar can have a vital role to play in attracting and keeping those types 
ol industries which provide a desirable economic base for the State. 

The requirement that representatives of State agencies for industrial 
and economic development must serve on the State Advisory Council will 
bring together these agencies in vocational education for the first time 
in many states. 

The comprehensive area manpower planning system for each state or for 
major metropolitan areas in each state represents a valiant but vain 
attempt to bring order out of the chaos of Federal duplication of effort. 

CAMPS has been ineffective largely because it is composed of a federation 

of independent agencies which have no stake in coordinated planning. 

In most states the CAMPS has been heavily dominated by agencies affiliated 
with the U. S. Department of Labor, and the few contacts the system has 
had with vocational education have tended to be limited to State office 
personnel. Through the State Advisory Council, a representative of 
CAMPS will come in contact with personnel whose views are seldom fed 
into it. Increasingly, governors are planning seriously to add teeth 
to a system of comprehensive human resource development which will go 
well beyond what CAMPS has been able to do. In at least some states, 

the State Advisory Council is likely to be central to this new coordina- 

tion effort. 



| In mosi states educational planning for early childhood education is 

conducted by one agency, planning for elementary and secondary schools 
C is conducted by a second agency, and planning for higher education is 

fi in the hands of still a third. For some states, representation of each 

of those levels of education on a single Council will be an innovation 
| fi in itself. When one considers that representatives of local educational 

agencies, school boards, special education personnel, and persons 
knowledgeable about the needs of disadvantaged youth will also be present, 

the potential for broad scale educational planning becomes considerable. 
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Procedures for Evaluation 



The annual evaluation report, which must be submitted by the State Advisory 
Council should cover a period from approximately June 15 of one year to 
the same date the year following, and should be completed by approximately 
October 1. If the Stale Board of Vocational Education could consider 
it and pass it on to the National Council within a month, recommendations 
could be made to the Congress near the beginning of its new term at the 
slarl of the calendar year. 

Data for evaluation of education generally, and of vocational- -and tech- 
nical education in particular, are very difficult to find. There is a 
real danger that 50 State Advisory Councils will demand that these data 
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be collected in 50 different ways. It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the National Advisory Council will impose some 
uniformity on the collection of basic data while encouraging each state 
to go beyond these minimum requirements to more innovative evaluation 
techniques. 

Minimum requirements should include collection of data on the number 
of manhours of training in each type of program, in addition to the 
current practice of making a head count of enrollees or a head count 
of persons who have completed the-program satisfactorily. Another mini- 
mum requirement should be calculation of the percentage of the persons 
in each geographic subregion of the state who could profit from voca- 
tional and technical education and who are actually enrolled in programs 
designed to meet their needs. 

Liaison should be maintained with the research coordinating unit in 
each state to insure that longitudinal follow-up studies of a sample 
of students is carried out regularly. In the collection of data f it 
is to be hoped that information will be obtained regarding every type 
of occupational education rather than just those programs funded under 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. Intelligent evaluation 
or planning cannot be accomplished without information about private 
industry programs, private school training, non-reimbursed occupational 
education in the public schools, and the whole host of Federally sup- 
ported manpower development programs. 

The Commissioner of Education is authorized by Federal legislation to 
pay to each State Advisory Council those reasonable amounts which have 
been expended in the performance of its duties. The Commissioner should 
refuse to pay any Advisory Council for work which is so inadequate or 
so late as to be useless in the national evaluation effort. 

/ 

Real evaluation in education is just beginning. The mandatory annual 
evaluations of vocational and technical education in a state should 
provide a rationale and a variety of techniques which will be useful 
in evaluating all of education. Moreover, if it appears that benefits 
accrue from such evaluation, adoption of evaluation for other fields of 
education is likely to be hastened. 

Whenever there is effective evaluation, there is a potential for harm 
as well as for good. If harmful practices are praised and beneficial 
practices arc damned, society will suffer. Fortunately, the requirement 
for public participation and public disclosure of procedures and results 
provides the opportunity for correction of mistakes. The entire educa- 
tional community should scrutinize the evaluation efforts of State Advisory 
Councils very closely. This scrutiny may correct errors, and those who 
scrutinize may learn something. 

Summary 



Congress has created a new social agency, the State Advisory Council. 

It was deliberately created as an agency independent of the State Board 
of Education and the State Vocational Education Board. It has the power 
of investigation and public recommendation, and will have enough money 
to do its job. It has a potential for affecting planning and evaluation 
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of many State agencies, though its initial import will be to change voca- 
tional and technical education. Evaluation can have harmful effects if 
it is done improperly, so efforts of Advisory Councils to evaluate educa- 
tion should themselves be evaluated. 
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Reactions to Rupert. N. Evans' Paper 



STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



QUESTION : Is there danger of a conflict between the Advisory Council 

and the State Board of Education? 

ANSWER : Several possible dangers in the work of Advisory Councils were 

mentioned. These included possible partisan political use of Councils 
and possible controversy between the Council and the State Board which 
could lead to loss of public confidence. Several State directors felt 
that they should be voting members of their State Advisory Councils. 

The discussion was summarized by R. D. Anderson of South Carolina, who 
indicated that Advisory Councils are here whether we like them or not, 
and it is ,up to State directors to develop effective ways of working 
with State Councils for the good of vocational education and the people 
to be served. 



SUMMARY 

State Advisory Councils are required by law and if properly used, can be 
of much assistance in program planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
Policies and procedures should be developed by the State Board and by 
the Advisory Council which are agreed upon by both groups and which 
supplement each other. 
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(U. S. Office of Education Participation) 



IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE PLANS 
AND 

STATE PROGRAM EVALUATION 
by 

Leon P. Minear 



At a meeting in Washington two weeks ago we discussed with the various 
directors and executive secretaries of major organizations the new Bill, 
the rules and regulations, and State Plan guidelines. One of the di- 
rectors said to me that as far as he knew in his working with the U. S. 
Office of Education that this represented the most massive attempt the 
Office of Education had ever attempted in trying to get reactions from 
the grassroots before things were frozen. As you know, this gives us 
problems. We send out a copy of the rules and regulations and these are 
superseded two weeks later by another copy and somebody still has the 
old copy. Communications get to be quite a problem. 



As we start the nine regional meetings to finish things up, across this 
country, we will have interested many people in vocational education. 

Some of the State Directors were probably as surprised as I was when I 
came here to find over 200 people at this session. Some felt that it 
would have been good to have had a session with 50 State Directors. Yes, 

I suppose this could be, but as I look at the National Conference listing 
as handed out, I am delighted to see the other people here. This will 
help td explain to some board members what this is all about. We will 
not have to worry about the State Advisory Committee members understanding 
that this is a real rough problem. With 200 people at this session, we 
should have some support back in the states in the solution of the sizable 
problem you face. One thing I don't think we have really addressed our- 
selves to adequately, and it concerns me, is the size of our staffing. 

We have talked about it. I said to you State Directors some months ago 
that somehow or other we had to get into the rules and regulations or in 
the guidelines a statement that you must have adequate staff to do the 
job. Someone said here this morning that also the U. S. Office should 
have an adequate staff to do its job. Staffs are not easy to get. We 
think we can help you by insisting that the State Board include provisions 
for adequate staffing. 

We know you are going to have a tough job with a new kind of format for 
vocational education. Vocational education as represented by this Bill 
is no longer an island unto itself, if this was ever true. But now with 
the inclusion of the handicapped and disadvantaged, the research people, 
the curriculum people, and with the intent to broaden vocational -technical 
education into the mainstream of education as in this Bill, communication 
must be established with other peopJ.ll within the State Department. I 
recommend to you that consideration be given to an in-house coordinating 
device of the kind we had in the U. S. Office of Education. I fully under- 
stand that in your state it may not be needed, depending on the kind of 
State organization which you have. We~ have a big job to do in the four 
months ahead. I think together we have a monumental task. I think it is 
somewhat bureaucratic, legalistic, and I administrative in nature. We have 
an instrument, if Congress gives us the funds, to make a major impact and 
major changes for the good of boys and girls and young men and women in 
this country. Thank you. 
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NEED FOR AN EFFECTIVE RECORDING AND REPORTING SYSTEM TO MEET 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968 

by 

Harold Duis 



Wc arc just oil the ground in developing a recording system as reflected 
in the requirements of the new Vocational Education Act. 

We are thinking in terms of about 10 different reports that we have tenta 
tively outlined. This is a real problem when you consider the reporting 
requirements that are expressed in some of the papers that we have heard 
here, evaluations, requirements, and the great demands for other informa- 
tion. We are also cognizant of the expressions of the State Directors 
to keep them simple. It is a real problem to design a reporting system 
that will meet most of those requirements. As has been indicated, we 
have just started with a task force which has wide U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion representation, and we hope that as soon as we have something about 
jelled that we can call on some State personnel to help us refine our 
thinking and whatever instruments that have been proposed. We hope that 
this system will be one that builds on the present system rather than 
starting from scratch. To the extent possible, we hope to track the 
State Plan information but not duplicate the data. Contrary to what 
some people, might think, the new legislation is extremely complex. It 
seems to demand a very comprehensive reporting system. 

The first report form that is always important pertains to enrollments. 

We are thinking of this report in terms of enrollments by U. S. Office 
of Education instructional programs. Very shortly we will send you a re- 
vised list of 0E instructional programs indicating numbers and categories 
In addition to the revised list, we need some new parameters. There are 
several requirements that really bother us in attempting to nail down 
all the reporting requirements. We not only need the enrollment by 0E 
instructional programs; y:m need to consider different standards for 
cooperative programs. We have two kinds of cooperatives, those indicated 
in Part B and Part G of the Act. Then we have to give consideration 
to programs for the disadvantaged and the handicapped. In identifying 
the special needs of the disadvantaged^ and the handicapped, we must in- 
clude all levels of the 0E instructional programs, because disadvantaged 
and handicapped persons may be found at all levels. 

The second form will call for enrollments in the special programs. These 
special programs may be found under the different parts of the Vocational 
Education Act. This form will also relate to the different program level 
and will call for information by sex and by certain other characteristics 

I think that all of you are aware of the fact that we now have underway, 
in cooperation with the National Center of Educational Statistics, a 
sampling survey to secure certain information about students enrolled 
in vocational education and certain other characteristics. This survey 
is expected to get underway about the first of May. We expect this sur- 
vey to provide a great amount of information on student characteristics 
that will be helpful to us in the development of our reporting form. 
Hopefully, we won't have to gather information on the characteristics 





of nil siudents. 



Tlio Mi J ill form Mint, wo arc' considering may lake the shape ol several 
forms, It pertains to expenditures. Probably it will call lor total 
expenditures by the various parts, by levels, and by service or by func- 
tion. We think we will need such information in order to obtain some 
degree of compatibility with the information reflected in other programs 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 

With regard to expenditures, we will need information on the accounta- 
bility of funds by the various services and by the various parts of the 
Act. This will be in terms of total expenditures. The question that 
immediately comes up in considering expenditures is "Do we need expendi- 
ture information by occupational categories, list of occupational cate- 
gories, or do we need information on expenditures to aid specific in- 
structional programs?" We have not answered this question yet. 

The next form that we are considering has to do with the follow-up of 
students. The question here is how far we need to go with follow-up 
studies. Certainly, we want to know something about the placement of 
students. We want to know something about their employment status, and 
probably something about their earnings. This requires in-depth follow- 
up studies, or possibly some means of sampling. Some of the forms that 
we have been using have been quite effective. We now think they should 
be retained with some possible revisions. 

The sixth form will have to do with the Schools. It will call for the 
number of schools by types and programs operated under contract. We 
will need information by certain categories with reference to present 
legislation dealing with remedial, disadvantaged, handicapped, youth 
guidance, exemplary programs, poverty programs, and the like. 

We have been charged with getting certain information on programs, by 
vocations. The question unanswered as of now is, "to what extent we 
need to go to get this information. f,/ We are thinking of the possible 
categories to be included; such as, by school, inter-city, other urban 
areas, and rural areas. The question we are now debating in the U. S. 
Office of Education has to do with a directory of schools. Some State 
Directors have expressed the opinion that they could provide us with { 
such a directory. We have developed a couple of formats for possible 
directories. If we could require each State, to submit a directory of their 
schools which would include certain basic information, such as, enrollments 
and types of programs, they would help us answer a lot of questions. 

We would like to discuss* with you soon the two formats that we have de- 
veloped. Frankly, I think this approach would provide a lot of important 
information in the best possible way, and it would help eliminate several 
reporting forms. 

Another form that we^ are considering deals with teachers. We need certain 
basic information on teachers, such as, full-time and part-time teachers 
and the number by instructional program and by levels of programs. We 
have added the technical teacher in area vocational schools, technical 
institutes, and the like, and also teachers in residential schools. 
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Wc* will very definitely need descriptive information to support the sta- 
(.is Li cal data secured from the forms mentioned. Often times it is impos- 
sible In make an accurate assessment of the situation with just statistics. 
The people operating the programs are in the best position to accurately 
describe their programs. We must furnish the guidelines so comparisons 
can be made of the descriptive reports. 

I believe you realize that our task of developing an appropriate record- 
ing and reporting system will not be an easy task. We need all the help 
that we can get. We plan to proceed at full speed. We hope v .to have 
something ready for you to react to very soon. 
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